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EDITORIAL 


Don't Betray the Korea POWs! 


HE ISSUE in Korea is no longer that of making peace. 

Suddenly, overnight almost, we are confronted by the 
greater problem of sustaining the moral basis of our 
whole position in the world, without which neither peace 
nor freedom is possible. After Munich we learned this 
lesson, that an immoral peace is no peace at all, and 
humanity is still paying for it. Rather, we thought we 
had learned it, for now in Korea we seem about to con- 
spire in another Munich which is not smaller because 
fewer lives are directly concerned but greater because, 
ultimately, a whole civilization is at stake. 

For a fortnight, there have been persistent reports that 
our negotiators at Panmunjom, in a series of secret con- 
ferences with the enemy, have been preparing an agree- 
ment—or have already arrived at an agreement—under 
which we will repatriate all prisoners of war in our 
hands, including large numbers who have signified their 
opposition to Communism and would therefore be return- 
ing to certain death. The basis for this betrayal, euphe- 
mistically called a “compromise,” is a pledge made by 
the Communists that they will treat the POWs humanely. 
According to the New York Times of April 7, the Peking 
radio broadcast this pledge the day before as follows: 


“In agreement with the other side, we have already 
guaranteed that, after their repatriation, all prisoners 
will be reunited with their families, take part in the 
construction work of peace and lead a peaceful life.” 
What lends credence to the talk of a “compromise” 

based upon the Communist pledge is that, since the 
Peking broadcast, our leaders have expressed unusual 
optimism about the chances of an early armistice. Even 
the probable date of the armistice has been named: May 
1. Unless we are to be presented with a fait accompli as 
dishonorable and perhaps more disastrous than Munich, 
we had better examine in the cold light the nature of 
the projected Korean “compromise.” 

It is possible to infer from the many reports emanat- 
ing from Panmunjom, Peking and Washington that 
agreement has already been reached, and that “rumors” 
and “leaks” are being encouraged in order to give the 
rest of us an opportunity to blow off steam and thus pre- 
pare us psychologically for acceptance of the accom- 
plished fact when it is announced. We ardently hope that 
this is not so, for such an unholy secret compact will gen- 
erate a tidal wave of revulsion capable of producing, 
first, widespread and unallayable mistrust in our leader- 
ship, and second, an irreparable deepening of existing 


cleavages over foreign policy; Mr. Truman’s Administra- 
tion would go down in history as one of the most treach- 
erous ever conceived. Since we cannot believe that our 
leaders would secretly conclude such an agreement, we 
shall proceed upon the assumption that they have not. 

We said in the beginning that a great moral issue is at 
stake which transcends the immediate problem of Korea 
and a truce. It can best be defined by discussing the 
three major consequences that would logically follow the 
POW “compromise” that is being contemplated. 

1. First, there is the simple human question of the 
lives of the prisoners directly concerned. Out of a total of 
more than 132,000 POWs in our compounds, 20,000 have 
emphatically declared their opposition to Communism 
(by employing such dramatic means as tattooing on their 
arms and writing in blood on their chests anti-Communist 
slogans), and many more may be presumed to side with 
this number but hesitate to say so. Probably a great 
majority of these surrendered to us voluntarily, persuaded 
by our propaganda that we would give them refuge. (Even 
as a “compromise” was being worked out, new reports 
of the effectiveness of our front-line leaflet and radio bar- 
rages were being published here.) Now past experience 
with the Communists has shown that defectors, and even 
involuntary POWs, are treated with the utmost brutality 
and ruthlessness when returned to Communist hands. The 
prisoners, you see, may have been infected with some 
“bourgeois” virus and can never be trusted again. It is 
clear, then, as Mr. Dallin demonstrates in the accompany- 
ing article on what happened to returned Soviet citizens 
after World War II, that to repatriate the anti-Communist 
POWs would be to sentence them to death. 

Shall we be responsible for the murder of these men? 
Shall we consciously offer them up as sacrifices to the 
Soviet Moloch? The answer to these questions cannot be 
equivocal. It cannot be a prettily-worded “compromise.” 
Men will either live or die, depending upon what we de- 
cide. Simple humanity therefore dictates that we say to 
the Communists: “No. We shall not give up a single 
prisoner who indicates the slightest distaste for Com- 
munism. We promised them safety. We shall keep our 
word.” 

2. Beyond this human aspect is the issue of world 
opinion. To deliberately send to their deaths thousands 
of declared anti-Communists would revolt the consciences 
of all decent men, arouse in them the gravest sus- 
picion of us, demoralize those who are fighting Commu- 
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By David J. Dallin 


The Repatriation Crime 


of World War II 


HE FORCED postwar repatriation 
Tea Russian citizens is a tragedy 
confirmed by numerous documents 
and eyewitness reports. A number of 
persons, many of them now living in 
this country, are prepared to swear 
under oath as to the facts I will pre- 
sent here on this shameful chapter 
in recent history. 

When American troops landed in 
Normandy in June 1944, thousands 
of Russians were caught up in the 
bag of prisoners. These were men 
who had been captured by the Ger- 
mans and formed against their will 
into labor battalions and other types 
of units; they were only too happy 
to surrender to the invading Allies. 
shipped 
them to several camps near Rupert, 
Idaho, where they were prepared for 
repatriation to the Soviet Union. 
Violent protests broke out; and at 
Seattle and Portland, where they were 


However, the Americans 


to board Soviet ships, a number com- 
154 of the most ada- 
mant were finally transferred to Fort 
Dix, N. J., while the remainder were 
forced aboard the Soviet vessels. 
After the Yalta Conference, it was 
decided to repatriate the 154, as 
well. At that time, the Soviet authori- 
ties in East Germany held about 
60,000 liberated Americans, whom 
they were using for purposes of 
blackmail: Unless the Allies agreed 
to repatriate all of the 2,000,000 
Soviet citizens found after the war 
in Germany, Austria, France and 
Italy, Moscow would stall on the re- 


mitted suicide. 
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MANY LIBERATED RUSSIANS PREFERRED SUICIDE TO REPATRIATION 


turn of these American soldiers. 

The Soviet Government asked the 
Western powers to give no publicity 
to the repatriation issue; the news 
that thousands of Russians preferred 
death to living once more under Stal- 
inist rule would have been too dam- 
aging to Soviet prestige. Part of the 
story came out, however, when sui- 
cides began to occur among Russians 
held in New York and New Jersey. 
On June 29, 1945, the date of their 
scheduled repatriation, the 154 men 
at Fort Dix rioted, and three—a 
Lieutenant Kalinin, a Lieutenant Na- 
zarenko and a Private Spotov—com- 
mitted suicide. When the desperate 
prisoners barricaded themselves in 
their barracks, the guards opened 


fire, wounding seven. Not until tear 
gas was employed did they finally 
surrender. When the American sol- 
diers the barracks, they 
found ropes and belts hanging from 
the rafters, where they had been 
placed by more would-be suicides. 
Another issue of forcible repatria- 
tion arose in April 1945, when the 
Soviet flier Morris Shenderov took 
off from Soviet-occupied Debrecen, 
Hungary in a B-17 and landed be- 
hind the American lines in Italy. 
The Russians promptly demanded 
Shenderov’s surrender, and_ the 
American military authorities agreed. 
However, a State Department repre- 
sentative stepped in and prevented it. 
Shenderov, it developed, was the 


entered 
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American-born son of a Russian- 
Jewish immigrant. His father, a Com- 
munist, had left Cleveland for his 
native Odessa in 1926 with the 7- 
year-old Morris. In 1941, when Rus- 
sia was invaded, the latter was in 
the Red Army. Disgusted with Soviet 
life and certain that the Americans 
would greet him with open arms, he 
deserted at the first opportunity. 
Even the Soviets ascribed Shenderov’s 
action to nothing but purely politi- 
cal motives. 

Moscow started pulling every pos- 
sible string to have the “deserter” 
repatriated. U. S. Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman and General George 
C. Marshall both backed the step as 
necessary to maintain “good rela- 
tions’ with “our gallant ally.” In 
the end, the State Department re- 
luctantly gave way. Shenderov was 
flown an American 
plane, attempting unsuccessfully to 
jump out en route. At the airport, 
he was turned over to a detachment 
of MVD men, who began beating 


their unfortunate victim in full view 


to Moscow in 


of the Americans. 

The main repatriation operations 
were, of course, centered in Western 
Europe, where the largest number of 
Soviet citizens was found at the end 
of the war. Among these were thou- 
sands of men and women who had 
passed through Soviet prisons and 
“labor camps” before the war, and 
knew that a similar fate awaited them 
if they were repatriated. There were 
thousands of Russian women who 
had married abroad and would be 
separated from their husbands for- 
ever if they returned. Other Rus- 
sians included former soldiers who 
had been forcibly recruited by the 
Germans, or who had fought for the 
Germans in the Vlasov army and 
were claimed as “war criminals.” 
Another group was composed of civil- 
ians who had collaborated with the 
German occupation and then fled to 
Germany with the retreating Nazi 
armies. 

All these men and women lived in 
terrible dread of repatriation. Indeed, 
even the great mass of completely in- 


nocent war prisoners had reason to 
fear return to the Soviet Union, since 
a Soviet law of long standing made 
the very act of surrendering to the 
enemy a punishable offense. This 
huge mass of terrified humanity re- 
treated deeper and deeper into Ger- 
many as the Russian forces ap- 
proached. On V-E Day, the bulk of 
them were living in the Tyrol, Bava- 
ria, northern Italy and adjoining 
areas; but some had fled as far as 
France and Denmark. 

Forcible repatriation of all Soviet 
citizens was now ordered by the 
Allied Supreme Command. The na- 
tionals of other Eastern European 





MVD'S BERIA: AIDED BY THE WEST 


countries, such as Poland, were given 
the choice of returning voluntarily 
or remaining where they were. The 
Russians, however, were bluntly in- 
formed: 

“All Russians liberated within 
the area controlled by the Supreme 
Commander will be transferred to 
the Russian authorities as soon as 


possible.” 
The mass repatriation of Soviet 
citizens—deportation might be a 


better word—began at the end of 
May 1945 and continued for over a 
year. The outside world was oblivious 
to the tragedy and terror which 
characterized it; indeed, its lessons 
have hardly been learned even today. 


But those Americans and British who 
were forced to act as accomplices of 
the MVD in one of its most inhuman 
operations will never forget what 
they saw. 

Repatriations were carried out in 
Linz, Austria from May 28 to June 
1; in Passau, Germany during July; 
in Kempten on August 12; in Dachau 
on January 19, 1946; in Platling on 
February 24 and again in May; in 
Bad Eibling and St. Veit in May; 
and in Marburg in October. Smaller 
“operations” conducted _ in 
Regensburg and other places. 

The pattern in all these cases was 
tragically similar. The United States 
and British officers guarding the 
camps were given the assignment of 
maintaining order; frequently, they 
promised to inform their frightened 
charges when forcible repatriation 
was at hand, though these promises 
could not be kept. One morning, the 
camp would suddenly be surrounded 
by British or American military units 
equipped with tanks and grenades, 
with trucks in readiness to transport 
the unfortunates across the frontier: 
often, MVD officers were waiting just 
a few miles away. 

The impending repatriation would 
serve as the signal for another mass 
operation—suicides among the in- 
tended victims. Some of the helpless 
men and women used razor blades 
and ropes; others drowned them- 
selves. On the fateful day, the 
churches were ‘overflowing; and 
open-air services were held, with 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren kneeling in tearful prayer. It 
was all to no avail, of course. Those 
who resisted were dragged off by 
force and beaten, and the churches 
were transformed into battlefields. 
The scenes were heartrending. 

Thus, Priest Vasily Boshchanski 
described the events at Kempten: 

“Soldiers entered the church 
and started to throw out the wor- 
shipers. . . . Those who fell down 
were beaten. It was a terrible, 

bloody affair. The American mili- 

tary representatives themselves 

sorrowfully watched the doomed 
people being loaded [into trucks ].” 
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The “widow of a Linz victim” de- 
scribed the Linz operation in the All- 
Cossack Journal (September 1948) : 


“T saw an English officer crying 
like a child. . . . When they real- 
ized that rescue was impossible, 
the Russians tried to kill them- 
selves. How many victims the 
Drava River swallowed that day! 
A young mother bound her little 
child to her waist and drowned 
herself; a father killed his wife 
and two children and then com- 
mitted suicide.” 


The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune reported on Sep- 


tember 9, 1945: 


“One British officer already has 
been court-martialed for refusing 
to obey an order to obey the Rus- 
sian agents. American soldiers de- 
tailed to forcible repatriation for 
Russians are under instructions 
not to shoot, but recently 21 hos. 
pital cases were counted when 80 
Russians balked at being put on a 
train for the East by a detachment 
of 25 American soldiers. Two of 
the Russians attempted to commit 
suicide. 

“A group of young Russian 
girls, who had good jobs with an 
American military unit, which 
paid and fed them well, and some 
of whose members contemplated 
marrying some of the girls, were 
sent back forcibly, despite the pro- 
testation of both the girls and 
their American friends. These are 
not cases of persons who betrayed 
Russia during the war, or who fled 
to avoid service. They involved 
men and women who suffered and 
were persecuted by the Nazis and 
who, following the liberation, 
sought only to hold on to the 
meager happiness they had found. 

“The Soviet has just sent a new 
team of 50 agents into the Amer- 
ican zone to round up Russians 
and bring them out of places of 
hiding where they have concealed 
themselves successfully until now 
while the Russian liaison authori- 
ties were busy repatriating the 
2,000,000 Russians who have al- 
ready gone home from the Amer- 
ican, British and French zones. 

“It is principally for the round- 
up of the unwilling that the new 
agents have come into the Amer- 
ican zone. A similar arrangement 
is believed in effect in the British 
area. The agents now replaced 
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were for the most part amateurs 
recruited from among Russian dis- 
placed persons themselves. The 
new ones are believed to be 
specially qualified for their assign- 
ments.” 

The first strong public protest 
against the system of forced repatria- 
tion was voiced by the Vatican. In 
his message to the Cardinals on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1946, the Pope remon- 
strated against “the repatriation of 
men against their will and the re- 
fusal of the right of asylum in regard 
to those who, for grave reasons, wish 
to fix their residence elsewhere.” 

Reports filtering back from behind 
the Iron Curtain soon showed that 
the repatriates’ fears had been justi- 
fied. In the Soviet Union, as con- 
trasted with other countries, responsi- 
bility for returning prisoners of war 
and other repatriates was handed to 
the secret police. The MVD set up a 
number of transit camps in Eastern 
Germany, where a_ preliminary 
screening of the returnees was con- 
ducted ; more thorough 
check-up was held later inside the 
Soviet Union. 


a_ second, 


The MVD inquisition was based on 
a mass of reports received from fel- 
low-prisoners, especially Communists, 
on the repatriates’ political behavior 
while in Germany. In a great many 
cases, prisoners of war were immed- 
iately haled before courts-martial, 
while civilians were tried by special 
MVD commissions. These were the 
alleged “traitor leaders,” particularly 
men who had served in German uni- 
forms. Their fate was sealed, and 
there was no point in shipping them 
further east. 

The MVD’s instructions in these 
cases, judging from a multitude of 
reports, were clear and unmistakable. 
Men and women accused of having 
been “war criminals” (according to 
the Soviet definition of the term) 
were lined up before the MVD offic- 
ers of the screening camps, abused in 
the most violent language, stripped of 
their insignia and decorations, and 
then, in a matter of a few days, in- 
terrogated and condemned to death. 


The sentences were carried out at 
once. 

It is impossible to estimate even 
approximately the number of persons 
executed in this manner. That there 
were many thousands, there can be 
no doubt. Here is what one former 
Soviet colonel has reported: 


“When our division moved into 
Riesenburg, East Prussia, we ‘lib- 
erated’ 3,000 Soviet prisoners 
from a German camp; of them, 
about 200 were labeled war crim- 
inals and sentenced to death as a 
group. A long trench was dug, 
they were lined up, and the ‘com- 
mandant’ whose responsibility it 
was to supervise the execution de- 
clared: 

“We are asking you once more 
for the last time: Will you answer 
our- questions now? Those who 
are willing to talk, raise their 
hands.’ 

“At first, nothing happened. 
Then two hands went up. The 
commandant became angry and 
shouted, ‘Fire!’ The two would-be 
informants were among those exe- 
cuted.” 

The prisoners who escaped immedi- 
ate execution were shipped to camps 
in various parts of the Soviet Union. 
In rare their relatives 
abroad received letters hinting cryp- 
tically at their fate: 


instances, 


“Your husband is safe; he is 
living at No. 12 X Street [the ad- 
dress of a lunatic asylum].” 

“I am happy [a repatriated pro- 
fessor writes to his wife]; I spend 
the whole day with Star and Mer- 
inka [the nicknames of his two 
horses, indicating that he is work- 
ing in a stable].” 

“No, my dear, don’t come [a 
husband writes to his wife]. It is 
cold now; wait till it gets warm- 


er.” 


But it is not getting any warmer in 
the Soviet Union. Instead, Stalinism 
is spreading like a polar ice cap 
across an ever-widening area of the 
world, engulfing more and more un- 
fortunate victims. 
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BOHN 


E HAVE HAD a long succes- 
W :.. of artificial, awkward, 
deceitful and hammy pro-Communist 
plays. Now I look forward with ap- 
prehension and distaste to an equally 
unpleasant array of anti-Communist 
dramatic concoctions. I am led to 
make this remark by a couple of 
painful hours spent in viewing a 
moving picture called My Son, John. 
Mainly the product of Leo McCarey, 
this Hollywood show is calculated to 
give a bad case of the creeps to any 
moderately intelligent opponent of 
Communism. 

Practically every one of our Com- 
munist trials offers material for a 
first-class tragedy. Imagine the psy- 
chological agonies experienced by a 
Hiss, a Remington, a Whittaker 
Chambers. Think of the conversations 
which must take place in the families 
of young men and women who find 
themselves caught in the toils of the 
Communist apparatus. Try to picture 
the thoughts of mothers and fathers 
of young men and women put on trial 
for disloyalty to their country. Here 
you have heartrending situations 
made to order for the stage. 

In My Son, John, there is one 
authentic thread of this sort of 
drama. Helen Hayes, our “great 
lady” of the stage, plays the part of 
the mother. I have seen her in many 
parts. Most of them required her to 
play in beautiful costumes and with 
all the charms of fine manners and 
beautiful surroundings. Here she 
takes the part of a very common sort 
of woman. She is made up to look 
as if she had had a hard life of it. 
But she is the heart of the drama. 


|THE HOME FRONT fm 


By William E. Bohn 


Anti-Communist 
Boomerang 


Her agony over her boy is the only 
genuine and good thing in it. 

But when you have said that, you 
have said all the good that you can 
say about this melancholy affair. We 
have before us the doings of a family. 
Besides the mother, we have the 
father and three sons. And except for 
the young Communist, not one of 
them has any brains or charm or 
good manners. The whole presenta- 
tion is well calculated to lead young 
people to Communism. If this movie 
—may heaven forbid—should have a 
long run and some popularity, it 
would have an effect opposite to that 
intended. 

The father is a full-time member 
of the American Legion. I suppose 
the simple-minded script-writers in- 
tended to make him an attractive 
character. But he is about the most 
stupid dolt you ever saw on the stage. 
His song, “If you don’t like your 
Uncle Sammy, Then go back across 
the sea,” sounds precisely as if it had 
been written to satirize the super- 
patriot. He is supposed to be a school- 
teacher, but he has the speech and 
manners of an alcoholic ruffian. 

Then there are the two younger 
brothers, th» “two half-backs.” Their 
mother is r*mantically devoted to 
them. They have enlisted for Korea, 
and the play opens with a farewell 
dinner to them. They are supposed 
to be college graduates and to have 
been heroes on their football team. 
In fact, right through the play, foot- 
ball, religion and patriotism run 
along together as candidates for loy- 
alty and admiration. But the two 
heroes never exhibit one sign of in- 


telligence. And, lastly, there is the 
priest. If the Catholic Church ever 
had reason to picket a play, this is 
it. For their representative is made 
into an object of ridicule. He is 
nothing but a plump and stupid 
vaudeville Irishman. 

In the midst of this population, the 
young Communist stands out as quite 
a decent and attractive fellow. The 
fact that he didn’t play football 
during his college days is taken as 
the first sign of his disloyalty. Any 
boy who varies from the norm in this 
conspicuous way is obviously an 
enemy of all that is right and good. 
And then, worse yet, he always got 
good marks in his classes. That is 
bad, very bad. A fellow like that will 
bear watching. He was an altar boy, 
to be sure. But he wasn’t the ordin- 
ary sort of stupid, bungling altar boy. 
He was good at it. He was the priest’s 
favorite. There was something sus- 
picious about his cleverness even 
here. 

The inner tragedy of the boy, John, 
is never developed. As played by 
Robert Walker, John stalks on and 
off the stage, good-looking, not very 
deeply moved. We get very slight 
hints as to why he turned Commu- 
nist. The only evidence against him 
seems to be that he has the key to 
the apartment of a Government girl 
who is on trial, a girl who in a news- 
paper cut thrown on the screen is 
made to look much like Judith Cop- 
lon. The possession of that key is 
taken as proof of disloyalty. 

And then, at the end, without 
having either thoughts or emotions, 
without experiencing anything, John 
recants. The recantation is made in 
the form. of a tape-recorded speech, 
which is delivered to the commence- 
ment crowd at John’s university after 


his death in an auto smash-up. So the ~ 


play ends with the playing from a 
record of a dull speech against Com- 
munism. It is about as undramatic as 
anything you can imagine. You don’t 
know why the boy became a Com- 
munist or why he turned back to the 
dull world of his relatives. And you 
wish you had your money back. 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


New Leader Correspondent 
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BRITAIN: 





The End of an Era 


LONDON 
VER SINCE Winston Churchill re- 
f. turned empty-handed from that 
visit to Washington where he had 
tried unsuccessfully to resurrect the 
past, a certain despondency over 
Anglo-American relations has been 
steadily growing in Britain. 
Something seemed to change dur- 
ing those days, as if the scarcely dis- 
guised hostility toward Churchill on 
the part of official Washington seem- 
ed to mark the end of an era which 
Roosevelt and Churchill had inaug- 
urated far back in 1940. Nobody in a 
responsible position in Britain speaks 
as yet of any serious alternative to 
full adherence to the Anglo-American 
partnership and NATO, but more 
and more questions are asked as to 
where this policy is leading Britain. 
Does this policy, in fact, hold out 
anything for Britain except increased 
austerity, unemployment, and falling 
living standards? 
This is the question which both 
Conservative and Labor leaders have 
been asking themselves (for British 
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foreign policy is fundamentally still 
bi-partisan), and saying very little in 
public. Except, of course, for Aneurin 
Bevan and the volatile left-wing jour- 
nalists around him. Far too much 
has, I think, been made of the delib- 
erately provocative statements of this 
left-wing Labor group. What is much 
more important is the growing dis- 
satisfaction with the present course 
of British policy which one hears 
voiced behind the scenes and espec- 
ially in Conservative quarters. It is 
never easy for a proud nation to be- 
come dependent. But, in addition, the 
British are today paying a heavy 
price for their own rearmament. 
Back from a visit to the United 
States, I am even more conscious of 
the problem of how to convey to 
American readers, who have so little 
knowledge of it, how heavy this price 
is. British rearmament has already 
meant that under Churchill, as under 
Attlee, austerity goes on, except that 
rationing is now by price rather than 
coupon. Chancellor Butler’s budget, 
returning half the sum cut from food 


subsidies by way of income-tax re- 
lief, may or may not prove a spur 
to productivity; but it must certainly 
mean a drop in living standards for 
the British salaried and lower income 
groups, with no immediate relief in 
sight. Rearmament has already meant 
postponing of significant alleviation 
of the shortage in houses and schools; 
it has meant cuts in the Health Ser- 
vice and, most important, a halt in 
the modernization of British industry 
which may have serious effects. _ 

In addition, during this last month 
or so, the effects of the world-wide 
economic dislocation caused by the 
uncontrolled American stockpiling of 
last year have made themselves felt 
with a vengeance. One by one, the 
main buyers of British exports have 
announced severe curtailments. The 
Lancashire textile industry is in as 
deep a slump as that of New England. 
Some of the most efficient British ex- 
port industries, such as tractor pro- 
duction, are on short time through 
raw-material shortages. Unemploy- 
ment, if not yet critical, is for the 
first time 1939  definitelv 
spreading. This is the present back- 
ground to British rearmament. 

This price might be accepted with 
greater or lesser British stoicism but 
for a new factor: the growing feeling 
in London that uncontrolled activ- 
ities of pressure groups in Washing- 
ton have increased, are increasing, 
and will have to be diminished if 
the whole Atlantic alliance is not to 
founder. 


since 


A particularly bad impression was 
caused by Senator Tom Connally’s 
violent attack on this year’s foreign 
military-aid appropriations, includ- 
ing the grant for Britain. At the mo- 
ment, for instance, the British are 
maintaining eleven divisions over- 
seas, or in proportion to population 
more than the United States. Because 
the American Patton tank is still 
being worked on for “bugs,” the 
three British armored divisions in 
Germany, equipped with Centurions, 
are General LEisenhower’s main 
“punch,” a fact which, owing to the 
British genius for non-publicity, is 
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probably unknown in America. 

This British effort, it might be re- 
torted, is being paid for by the 
United States. So it is in part: The 
sum proposed for military aid to 
Britain this year was some £314 
million. This sum represents 22 per 
cent of this year’s total British arms 
bill. But conversely, it represents only 
2 per cent of this year’s United States 
arms outlay, or 114 per cent of the 
total United States budget. Yet it 
was this relatively small United 
States grant which was attacked by 
Senator Tom Connally with such 
fury, as though Britain were an enemy 
power instead of a major ally whose 
forces and bases are closely inte- 
grated with those of the United States 
in every military theater. That Sen- 
ator Connally’s patriotic words were 
primarily addressed to the voters of 
Texas (where living standards are 
probably three times higher than in 
Britain) is beside the point. For the 
British Government the point is: Can 
it rely on this promised American 
military aid? And if not, will the 
whole British arms plan have to be 
_ revised again? And what will happen 
next year? Will a Republican victory 
translate into fact the unremitting 
hostility toward Britain shown by 
three-quarters of the American press, 
counted in circulation terms? Add 
all the other well-known worries, 
and you have some explanation of 
the present British depression. 

It is easy to see this—but what is 
the remedy, since the root of the 
trouble lies in Britain’s economic 
weakness in a world which no long- 
er remembers 1940? 

There are those who say that in 
economic terms it no longer makes 
sense to pretend that Britain and the 
United States are two independent 
world powers acting together for lim- 
ited aims. They see a solution in what 
Churchill called closer Anglo-Amer- 
ican “association,” or in a wider 
framework of a closer Atlantic Union 
between the United States, the British 
Commonwealth and Western Europe. 
On a long-term view, this may indeed 
be the way out. But Churchill’s re- 


ception in Washington showed that, 
at least in 1952 and 1953, there is 
nothing doing in this respect. 

There are the pessimistic Conserv- 
atives. For example, the very fact 
that Britain still excels in inventive 
engineering genius, e.g., in jet engine 
design, has helped to obscure Brit- 
ain’s lack of capacity for mass pro- 
duction. But this has now been 
brought home. When Britain’s lack 
of a fighter equalling the MIG-15 or 
Sabre was revealed, the independent 
Conservative Observer commented 
pessimistically that it was futile to 
talk of an imaginary expansion of 
the British aircraft industry. There 
were three possibilities. Britain could 
cut down production of civil jet air- 
craft such as the “Comet,” the one 
export industry where Britain is to- 
day in the lead; or she could con- 
centrate on fighters and rely on the 
United States to supply her with 
bombers, which would accentuate her 
political dependence still further; or 
she might stop making civilian auto- 
mobiles, to produce an all-round air 
force. The Observer did not say 
which course was most unpalatable. 

Then, there is a “ginger group” of 
vigorous young Conservatives who 
still see a way out of Britain’s 
present position of dependence in 
terms of closer-knit relations in the 
Commonwealth and Empire and 
greater exploitation of its resources. 
They have been concentrating their 
attacks on GATT, the General Agree- 
ment of Trade and Tariffs, which 
prevents Britain from putting up im- 
perial high tariff barriers compar- 
able to those surrounding the United 
States. But it seems rather late in the 
day for this remedy. 

As far as the majority Labor lead- 
ers are concerned, the Conservative 
continuation of the bi-partisan for- 
eign policy has so far left them a 
mere shadow—Opposition. As local 
elections have shown, a general elec- 
tion would probably bring about a 
Labor Government tomorrow, but 
Labor’s leadership is probably con- 
tent with the present breathing-space. 
This has helped Aneurin Bevan to 


emerge on their left as a dramatic 
crusader against the over-concentra- 
tion of the Western world’s raw mate- 
rial resources within the American 
armament machine and the conse- 
quent dislocation of Western trade, 
some aspects of which are certainly 
rather alarming. So far, he has had a 
wonderful time, orating up and down 
the country, sometimes with an irre- 
sponsibility matching that of Amer- 
ican Senatorial statements, but at 
other times merely expressing in ex- 
aggerated terms what others feel 
more soberly. 

When, for instance, Bevan asked 
dramatically why Britain’s voice was 
not heard more forcefully “in the 
councils of the world,” the Observer 
replied that while Bevan might be 
basically right, unfortunately there 
were “no councils of the world.” 
NATO, where the United States laid 
down policy while the allies could 
only criticize, was no such council. 
What the West needed today was “a 
truly international framework to meet 
international needs.” But the Ob- 
server did not say how this was to 
be achieved. 

In the outcome, the Churchill Gov- 
ernment’s policy is so far only a 
Conservative-shaded version of that 
of Labor. Rearmament must go on, 
even at the cost of the standard of 
living. Aircraft production has been 
given “super-priority.” New export 
drives are envisaged. Perhaps, it is 
hoped, unemployment will not be- 
come really critical. Perhaps the 
United States will follow Charles E. 
Wilson’s advice to scale down the 
pace of her rearmament. Or perhaps 
the raw-material situation will in any 
case ease next year. In other words, 
Britain is not yet ready to abandon 
her Great Power role and become 
merely one of Europe’s countries. or 
to abandon her close and _ special 
alignment with the United States. But 
no one pretends to know more at this 
moment than that perhaps Britain 
will muddle through in this way. 
What is realized sharply, however, is 
that the Churchill-Roosevelt era is at 
an end. 
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EEMS TO ME a lot of purists are 
being hung on their own hysteria 
tree. Those who thunder from the left 
against the exposures of Communists 
in the entertainment world had better 
ponder the charges from the right 
and re-examine Elia Kazan’s state- 
ment. This movie director merely 
provides one very small piece of the 
political canvas on which the final 
Communist panorama some day will 
be painted. Then it will show that 
two Soviet agents, back in 1934, 
moved quietly into Hollywood and 
unleashed an underground cam- 
paign designed to throw America’s 
300,000 entertainers into one big 
union—taking from none 
other than Harry Bridges. There are 
documents to prove this, I hasten to 
add, for the benefit of those who will 
scoff, just as they sneered when we 
told them years ago what Kazan ad- 
mitted in Washington last week. .. . 
+ + + 
And talking about hysteria, I urge 
those gentle ivory-tower habitués to 
come down to the proletariat and go 
to the Stanley Theater, on the Ave- 
nue of the Americas, no less, in 
Manhattan. There they can see offi- 
cial Red Chinese propaganda glam- 
orizing Mao Tse-tung, leader of the 
armies now killing GI kids who 
haven't been to the movies for quite 
a while. The theater is crowded regu- 
larly—and Mao is cheered. And just 
a few hundred yards down the street, 
for a few thin dimes, you can buy 
official Soviet Chinese propaganda, 
openly sold on 42nd Street. . . . This 
is hysteria? 


orders 


+ + + 
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HEARD On the LEFT i 


By Victor Riesel 


New Light on Red 
Drive in Hollywood 


It is absolutely true that a man 
who has had great influence on Presi- 
dent Truman in some matters for 
many years has been a friend of John 
Abt, Joseph Brodsky, Alger Hiss, 
Carol Weiss King and Nat Witt. That 
man is Max Lowenthal, a mystery 
figure around Washington, who em- 
ployed George Shaw Wheeler as his 
assistant when he (Lowenthal) be- 
came adviser to General Clay during 
the AMG days in Germany. .. . 
Wheeler, a notorious Stalinist, went 
over to the Communists publicly two 
years ago.... 


— 
Michael Gold is back from Paris 
and writing for the Daily Worker. ... 


Bella Dodd knows all about the Com- 
munist party’s investment in private 
business, a financial apparatus run 
by William Wiener. . . . It is Mrs. 
Lattimore who got there first, not 
Owen. She made 
versa. ... 
+ ely 

Documents released by Senator 
Morse substantiate what this column 
has charged for months—that it was 
highly placed Democrats who got 
virtually all of the fees spent here 
for public—and _political—relations 
by the Republic of China on For- 
mosa. That’s why there will never be 
an official investigation of the so- 
called China Lobby. Those accused 
of being a China Lobby are men who 
have worked for a free China for 
principle’s sake and often have spent 
thousands of their own dollars. But 
those who have attacked the so-called 
China Lobby in an effort to dis- 
credit Chiang and the Formosa Gov- 


him, not vice 


ernment now find themselves linked 
politically with the very men in the 
highest Administration spots who 
forced huge sums of money out of 
the Formosa leaders—as the only 
way to get to the administration on 
which the free Chinese must depend 
for their very lives. Who is corrupt 
now? Why is there no outcry from 
the anti-China Lobby crowd against 
this American squeeze? 

+ + + 

And while this pot boils, another 
is bubbling over. Our intelligence 
forces have learned that Soviet Rus- 
sia is sending scores of radar-directed 
anti-aircraft guns, 465-ton tanks, 
artillery pieces, amphibious tanks 
and military trucks to Ho Chi Minh’s 
forces in French Indo-China. .. . 
Only recently, the Chinese Commu- 
nist arsenal at Fangcheng, in South- 
western ‘Kwangtung, delivered to 
Vietminh insurgents 50,000 hand 
grenades and 300,000 rounds of rifle 
ammo. . . . Nice quiet party that will 
make. ... 

> ips 

Behind the Iron Curtain, they’re 
chortling at this one: 

Stalin and Truman met somewhere. 
Old Joe asked Harry how much the 
average American worker earns a 
month. 

“About $300,” says Harry. 

“What’s the average cost of living 
per month?” asks the man with the 
curved pipe. 

“About $200,” says Truman. 

Stalin then asks what the worker 
does with the remaining hundred dol- 
lars and Truman says, “That is none 
of our business, since everyone in the 
U.S. does what he likes with his own 
money.” 

Truman then asks Stalin how much 
a Russian worker makes and Little 
Joe says:about 3,000 rubles. Truman 
asks what the cost of living is and 
Mr. Moustache says 4,000. This sur- 
prises Truman, who asks how the 
worker gets the additional 1,000 
rubles. 

“Russia is a free country, too,” 
Stalin retorts, “and that is none of 
our business, either.” 











A DISCUSSION ON 


‘LATTIMORE AND THE IPR’ 





On March 31, THe New Leaver published a special section entitled “Lattimore 
and the IPR,” written by Professor Richard L. Walker of Yale. We publish 
below a criticism of it by William L. Holland, Secretary General of the IPR, 
followed by separate replies from Dr. Walker and The Editors. 





1. Mr. Holland Objects 


Epirors, THE NEw LEADER: 

N THE SMALL SPACE which you 

have generously allotted to me to 
reply to Professor Richard Walker’s 
long article, of approximately 24 
columns, on the IPR, I cannot ade- 
quately deal with the numerous 
errors, omissions and _ half-truths 
which characterize this strange “in- 
quiry.” I can only point out a few 
of the more serious misleading state- 
ments and assure readers that a 
much fuller reply to Professor Walk- 
er can be obtained from the IPR of- 
fice at 1 East 54th Street, New York. 

Extreme bias is shown in the un- 
signed editorial introduction to the 
article, in the untrue and slanderous 
charge that the persons who estab- 
lished American Far Eastern policy 
were influenced by men “whose alle- 
giance lay elsewhere” and that “these 
men came in the main” from the IPR. 
In actual fact, there is no evidence 
whatever that our Far Eastern policy- 
makers (such as Stimson, Hull, 
Byrnes, Stettinius, Marshall, Acheson, 
Wallace, Currie, Wedemeyer, Hurley, 
Johnson, Gauss, Stuart, Hornbeck, 
Grew, Ballantine, Lovett, Vincent, 
Hamilton, Butterworth, Rusk, Alli- 
son) were “influenced” by men who 
“came” from the IPR. Nor were the 
middle-rank officials, such as Doo- 
man, Penfield, Ringwalt, Clubb, 
[George] Atcheson, Service, Davies, 
Ludden, Bishop, Emmerson, Sebald, 
Melby and the like, under the influ- 
ence of persons who came from the 
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IPR, or even fairly closely associated 
with the IPR. The only person who, 
for a short, recent period, had a 
significant role in Far Eastern policy- 
making and who had had earlier close 
connections with the IPR was Philip 
C. Jessup. 

There is absolutely no basis for 
the vicious insinuation that the alle- 
giance of the men who came from 
the IPR “lay elsewhere” (which the 
ordinary reader can only interpret as 
implying that they were disloyal to 
the United States). There can be no 
excuse for this blanket insult to the 
scores of patriotic Americans and 
honorable law-abiding non-citizens 
who have been closely associated 
with the governing committees and 
staff of the Institute. 

I come now to Professor Walker, 
whose knowledge of the IPR is cer- 
tainly not “intimate and extensive” 
as the introduction alleges. I must 
note first the extraordinary fact that 
he outdoes even the McCarran Sub- 
committee in reaching premature 
“conclusions” about the investiga- 
tion, and about Lattimore, Carter and 
the Institute, before the hearings had 
ended, before the IPR officers had 
been given access to the seized files 
and an opportunity to prepare a fully 
documented reply to the allegations. 
He reaches his verdict on the basis 
of only the first five, out of probably 
ten or more, printed volumes of tes- 
timony. 

Moreover, he repeats allegations 


against Mr. Lattimore and quotes 
selected passages from Lattimore’s 
letter of July 10, 1938, without even 
mentioning Lattimore’s explanations 
in his sworn statement of February 
26, 1952, and in many earlier press 
statements. Nor has Professor Walker 
taken the trouble, as any competent 
reporter would, to check the accuracy 
or completeness of his statements 
with responsible IPR officers. Had he 
done so, he might have avoided 
making many silly errors and could 
also have read the recent comments 
on the work of the IPR written by 
dozens of leading Far Eastern schol- 
ars, many of them a trifle more emi- 
nent than he is as yet. 

He would find, for instance, that 
Lattimore’s letter was in no sense a 
“blunt statement of an IPR policy 
line.” Lattimore at that period had 
no responsibility whatever for the 
Inquiry program about 
which he was writing or for IPR 
overall policy. His comments, the 
meaning of which he has since ex- 
plained, were treated as informal and 
not very relevant and were com- 
pletely disregarded by the officers 
responsible for carrying on the In- 
quiry. Indeed, Mr. Carter’s reply to 
Lattimore (a copy of which is avail- 
able but was carefully kept out of 
the testimony by the Subcommittee’s 
counsel) is devoted almost wholly to 
impressing on all staff members the 
importance of maintaining a neutral 
position in the then acute Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict. 

Professor Walker’s statistics are 
highly misleading. For reasons of his 
own, he takes an arbitrary period of 
1934-1947 instead of the full period, 
1925-1952, of the Institute’s history. 
Even in that shorter period, he con- 
siders only a portion of the total 
IPR publications, omitting the very 
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important regular research volume, 
the numerous conference papers and 
the pamphlets prepared for high- 
school use. Worse still, he makes his 
comparison on the basis of (1) my 
random and only partial list of 47 
IPR writers well known for their op- 
position to Communism, and (2) 40 
persons who have been alleged (not 
proved) to be Communist sympathiz- 
ers, in the hearings. The absurdity of 
this procedure is obvious. There are, 
of course, many other IPR writers 
besides those named in my list who 
are strongly opposed to Communism. 
By excluding them, Professor Walker 
quietly omits a very large proportion 
of all IPR authors. On the other 
hand, by accepting mere allegations 
as his criterion of “pro-Communists” 
he includes in his list of “pro-Com- 
munist” publications a number of 
scholarly, objective and widely ac- 
claimed studies which have no trace 
of pro-Communist bias. 

Professor Walker’s eagerness to 
make apologies for the Subcom- 
mittee’s methods is illustrated in his 
describing the illegal seizure of the 
IPR files as if this were “merely a 
technicality.” He would quickly learn, 
if his own files were involved, that 
there is a very practical difference 
between the illegal seizure which the 
Subcommittee’s agent perpetrated 
(partly to cover up the fact that the 
files had just previously been bur- 
glarized by an agent of Senator Mc- 


Carthy), and a proper swbhpoena 
duces tecum duly served on an In- 
stitute officer. In the latter case, the 
IPR officers would have retained con- 
trol over, and access to, the files, in- 
stead of being denied access to them 
for over a year and thus gravely 
handicapped in preparing their de- 
fense. 

The Institute officers do not object 
to a fair analysis, however rigorous, 
of their work and organization. In 
ordinary circumstances, I would be 
inclined to attribute some of the 
errors and bias in Professor Walker’s 
article to inexperience and premature 
zeal to attract public attention. Un- 
fortunately, I have to recall that he 
has done this sort of thing once be- 
fore, in a letter to the New York 
Times criticizing the IPR officers for 
not engaging in an immediate and 
wholesale public repentance for un- 
specified past sins. On that occasion, 
he made himself look foolish by 
having neglected to take cognizance 
of my long statement of October 10, 
1951. Now he is again rushing to 
premature conclusions, without wait- 
ing to examine a great amount of 
relevant and important evidence 
which will demonstrate to any impar- 
tial student how unwarranted ° and 
unjust most of the McCarran Sub- 
committee investigation has been. 

VERY TRULY YOURS, a] 

/signed/ Wrtu1am L. HoLianp 

SECRETARY GENERAL 


2. Prof. Walker Replies 


EpiTors, THE NEw LEADER: 

R. HOLLAND states that he can- 
M not deal adequately in his short 
letter with my numerous errors, omis- 
sions and half-truths, and can touch 
only a few of my more serious mis- 
leading statements. He does neither. 

It is distressing to find that he 
has not really dealt with any of the 
major points which I made in my 
study. One of these points was that 
the method of defense chosen by the 
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IPR needed careful examination, and 
Mr. Holland’s letter as a piece of de- 
fense sustains me on that score. He 
apparently prefers to regard my 
study as an attack against the whole 
of the IPR and its work. The study 
most assuredly was not that. I specifi- 
cally pointed out my agreement with 
Professor George E. Taylor—a trus- 
tee of the IPR—that the bulk of the 
work of the Institute is a great con- 
tribution and good scholarship. It is 
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this all-or-nothing defense shown in 
Mr. Holland’s approach to my article 
which was one of my chief concerns. 
On this score, I expressed my dismay 
that many Far Eastern scholars—and 
I readily admit that most of them are 
far more eminent than myself—ac- 
ceded to IPR requests to write letters 
which stated items concerning the 
IPR as simple fact when published 
documents demonstrated that these 
items were indeed not fact at all. 

In his letter, I am accused of 
reaching premature conclusions about 
the investigation, and yet Mr. Hol- 
land himself does not hesitate to 
conclude “how unwarranted and 
unjust most of the McCarran Sub- 
committee investigation has been.” 
Actually, since I recognized in my 
study that the hearings have not yet 
been concluded, I do not believe this 
is a serious point at all. Since this 
limitation had to be taken into ac- 
count, however, I very carefully con- 
fined myself to the documents which 
had been introduced into the record, 
and only made an extensive examina- 
tion of the published work of the IPR 
where the published hearings indi- 
cated that the IPR defense had re- 
quested such an examination. 

With regard to Mr. Holland’s con- 
tention that I did not check my state- 
ments with the IPR office for their 
accuracy, he is quite correct. Perhaps 
I made a mistake in assuming that 
since Mr. Holland, Mr. Carter and 
other IPR officials had testified, I 
could rely on their sworn statements. 
Checking every point I made with the 
IPR officers would have required me, 
in all fairness, to check my state- 
ments with other witnesses, and this 
would have ended up with my con- 
ducting a McCarran investigation of 
my own all over again. 

Specifically, Mr. Holland objects to 
my selecting the “arbitrary” period 
1934-1947 for an examination of IPR 
publications, yet I explained in my 
article the reasons for such a selec- 
tion. One further reason which I did 
not give, but which is quite obvious, 
is that this is the period in which the 
investigators have been most inter- 
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ested. His objection to my use of his 
list of 47 well-known anti-Commu- 
nist writers who wrote for IPR pub- 
lications (a list which was contained 
in his “long statement of October 10, 
1951”) is further evidence that he 
missed a major point in my article. 
I was doing nothing more than ac- 
cepting Mr. Holland’s own technique 
of defense and found it wanting. 
Thus this objection to my utilization 
of his list supports once again my 
conviction that the IPR defense is not 
what it should be. 

The same might also be said for 
Mr. Holland’s objection to my study 
of such items as the files of Pacific 
Affairs and the Far Eastern Survey. 
It was to these very publications that 
the Institute called attention in its de- 
fense, and now that I have answered 
the request that these files be ex- 
amined, Mr. Holland has shifted 
ground and says that I should have 
examined some other works. 

He feels that I am eager to make 
apologies for the Subcommittee’s 
methods, and yet one of my import- 
ant conclusions was that the pub- 
lished volumes of testimony before 
the McCarran Subcommittee high- 
light the need for a code of conduct 
for Congressional investigating com- 


mittees. 

I sincerely believe that those who 
have read my NEw LEADER article on 
the IPR will have to agree that Mr. 
Holland has not addressed himself 
to a single one of the major points | 
raised. 

What is to be regretted is that in 
his answer Mr. Holland has turned 
to a consideration of my personal 
motives for making such a study. At 
a meeting of the Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation (a non-partisan professional 
organization) in Boston, April 1-3, 
which both Mr. Holland and I[ at- 
tended, a resolution was passed in an 
attempt to restore a much-needed 
Sense of ethical conduct in the Far 
Eastern field. This resolution, which 
was backed for the most part by sup- 
porters of the IPR, deplored “attacks 
upon the motives and character of 
specialists simply because they hold 

. views which . . . are not favored 
by the attackers.” That Mr. Holland 
should choose to ignore this resolu- 
tion, passed shortly before his letter 
was sent to THE New LEADER, indi- 
cates to me that he lacks valid an- 
swers to the points which I raised in 
my article. 

VERY SINCERELY, 
/signed/ Ricuarp L, WALKER 


3. The Editors Reply 


R. HOLLAND challenges our 

contention that the IPR influ- 
enced U.S. Far Eastern policy by 
serving up a long and oddly assort- 
ed list of names, the objective of 
which is to overwhelm. Turning 
“guilt by association” into “inno- 
cence by association,” he would ab- 
solve the Achesons, Curries and Vin- 
cents by linking them with the 
Stimsons, Hulls and Grews because 
all happened, at various times, to be 
concerned with Far Eastern policy. 
But Mr. Holland ignores the fact that, 
in the decisive period from about 
1944 on, it was the Acheson group 
which did most to shape Far Eastern 
policy. If it did not draw its inspira- 
tion from IPR, then it was sheerest 
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coincidence that its ideas happened 
also to prevail in IPR circles. 

Curiously, Mr. Holland does not 
attempt to rebut the statement in 
Dr. Walker’s article that is most per- 
tinent to this issue: 


“When World War II caught 
the United States shorthanded on 
Far Eastern experts and informa- 
tion, the IPR was the logical place 
for all branches of the Government 
to turn for personnel and advice. 
It was natural, therefore, that IPR 
members would find their way in- 
to high Government places, would 
continue to consult with their 
friends remaining with the IPR, 
and would endorse IPR publica- 
tions.” (Our italics) 

If Dr. Walker’s statement is true 


—and Mr. Holland has not seen fit 


to deny it—then Mr. Holland’s attack 
upon our editorial as “untrue and 
slanderous” is ill-founded. 

Mr. Holland next objects to our 
statement that U.S. policymakers 
were influenced by men “whose alle- 
giance lay elsewhere.” He thinks we 
were implying that they were dis- 
loyal. We hasten to assure our read- 
ers that we intended to imply no such 
thing; we are willing to concede 
that generally the influencers were 
patriotic and acted out of high and 
honorable motives. It was in an in- 
tellectual sense, rather, that their 
allegiance “lay They 
seemed to regard Communism as the 
wave of the future, and the Soviet 
Union as the solar impulse governing 
that wave, and in that sense were 
thinking not in American—or liberal 
democratic—terms, but in terms of 


elsewhere.” 


an alien doctrine, alien in respect to 
the traditions of freedom and de- 
mocracy. Thinking in such terms. 
they believed Communist revolution 
in China to be “inevitable” and 
counseled a policy that would make 
the “inevitable” come true—a policy, 
that is, under which the United States 
would arrive at an early “understand- 
ing” with Chinese Communism. To 
make the latter palatable, both the 
IPR and the State Department, under 
the prompting of the Acheson-Vin- 
cent-Currie cabal, trotted out the 
Chinese Reds as “agrarian reform- 
ers,” although it was a known fact 
that Mao Tse-tung and his followers 
had long been fanatical Leninists. 

In characterizing Dr. Walker’s 
knowledge of the IPR as “intimate 
and extensive,” we did not mean to 
imply that he had ever been associat- 
ed with it, but were merely express- 
ing our enthusiasm for his exhaustive 
research. Mr. Holland is on firm 
ground in protesting our use of the 
phrase. But it is because Professor 
Walker was never connected with the 
IPR that he was able, in our opinion, 
to be so calm and objective in his 
appraisal of it. We wish that Mr. Hol- 
land and other IPR leaders could 
share Professor Walker’s perspective. 
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Tunisia's national movement seeks home rule 


but pledges to respect French rights 


The Tunisian 


Strugg| 


By Farhat Hached 


General Secretary, Tunisian Federation of Labor 


UNISIA is a small country but a 

determined one. Its people mean 
to obtain the privileges of democracy 
regardless of what opposition or 
dubiously high political considera- 
tions may, for the moment, thwart 
these ambitions. 

As a leader of the free trade-union 
movement of Tunisia, I have come to 
this country with the support of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and at the invitation of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the United Mineworkers. 
The Tunisian workers are grateful, 
indeed, to the free trade unions in 
America for their uncompromising 
support of our desire to establish a 
true democracy in North Africa, free 
of the profiteering colonialism under 
which, for the moment, we live. 

The problem of Tunisia has re- 
ceived too little consideration out- 
side the trade-union movement, 
among American liberals who should 
concern themselves with its implica- 
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tions. Let me emphasize that the 
Tunisian people do not live in some 
far-off land remote from the cross- 
roads of civilization. We are not a 
people of xenophobes, split by all 
kinds of prejudices and ancient 
hatreds. For example, in Tunisia 
there is no Jewish problem, because 
Tunisian Jews and Arabs not only 
exist side by side but live together 
in harmony. No Tunisian is the 
superior of another because of his 
religion. As a matter of fact, several 
of my friends of Jewish descent are 
in prison, like other Tunisians, be- 
cause they are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for democracy in 
Tunisia and an end to French colo- 
nialism. 

Tunisia is a country without any 
Communist problem. We do not have 
any fellow-travelers or 
secret Communists who have any 
standing in Tunisia. We have dealt 
with the problem of totalitarianism 
in our trade-union movement and in 
our other people’s organizations quite 
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successfully. That is why our trade- 
union movement is a staunch adher- 
ent of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, which we 
regard as the standard-bearer of de- 
mocracy and free trade unionism. 

We are not a people so intransigent 
that we are ready to destroy our rela- 
tionships with the French people 
merely to satisfy destructive urges. 
We do not believe, however, that the 
currently repressive colonial regime 
in Tunisia reflects the true sentiments 
of France, whose history and whose 
culture have so much _ influenced 
Tunisia and the free world. The 
French Socialist party, as a case in 
point, has unanimously supported, 
since 1950, our hopes for democracy 
in Tunisia. 

What are our hopes? What are the 
principles that men and women in 
Tunisia are dying for—yes, dying 
for—and for which they are willing 
to brave harsh imprisonment in the 
desert camps of the colonial govern- 
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The Tunisian national movement is 
realistic. It has limited itself up till 
now to the single demand for internal 
autonomy, while at the same time 
offering all possible guarantees to as- 
sure the French their rights. It asks 
for an understanding with France 
reached through friendly negotia- 
tions. It asks for a consolidation 
of French-Tunisian _ relationships 
through cooperation instead of dom- 
ination and force. 

For thirty years, the Tunisian na- 
tional movement has sought the 
establishment of a constitutional gov- 
ernment which would guarantee to 
our people their democratic rights. 
The Tunisian national movement 
seeks the establishment of a govern- 
ment based on the principles of lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity, in order 
to promote a policy of social and in- 
tellectual development and to over- 
come ignorance, unemployment and 
pauperism. 

Tunisia would today be an auton- 
omous country were it not for 
France’s disregard of the Treaty of 
1881 between the two countries. 
When the Treaty of Bardo was signed 
on May 12, 1881, Tunisia did not 
surrender her independence. The 
Bey of Tunis is still the sovereign, the 
administration is Tunisian, and the 
French military occupation was only 
meant to be temporary and should 
have ended when “order” had been 
reestablished along the frontiers and 
the coast. But French colonialism in- 
insinuated itself into 
Tunisian institutions in such a way 
as to sap the sovereignty of our 
people. 

We do not seek the elimination of 
France from Tunisia either as a 
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strategic, cultural or economic force. 
This sentiment prevails among our 
trade unionists, businessmen, peas- 
ants, civil-service employes, youth 
and intellectuals and professionals. 
We seek only internal autonomy; we 
know that, so long as totalitarianism 
is a dominating, expanding power, 
there can be no genuine external 
autonomy. We believe in the utmost 
cooperation with the West. We feel 
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that there is no room for Commu- 
nism in Tunisia. 

But if all this is so, why does 
French colonialism so harass and 
persecute the Tunisian free trade- 
union movement? Why does it seek 
our destruction by every means in its 
power? We do not say to the French: 
Leave our country, go back to where 
you came from. We have over and 
over again solemnly guaranteed that 
the interests which France has ac- 
quired should be maintained—but 
with equality, not with discrimination. 

I have heard here in America, 
again and again, the propaganda line 
that Tunisian autonomy would lead 
to a weakening of Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean defense. False. First, let 
me say that it is easier to defend a 
country when its people are with you 
than when they are against you. 
Those French military energies which 
at this very moment are being em- 
ployed in Tunisia to assure “peace” 
would be far more useful elsewhere, 
where there is a genuine strategic 
need for them. As a leader of the free 
trade-union movement of Tunisia, I 
can say that, when Tunisia regains 
her autonomy, its people will fur- 
nish manpower for the common de- 
fense of the free world in addition to 
the bases that would be necessary 
in any military crisis. 

The Tunisian people know that 
they will need French cooperaticn 
when they win autonomy, in order 
to grow and to prosper. We know 
that we will need French technicians, 
French teachers, French experts to 
fill vacancies in the administrative 
system. 

Unfortunately, a privileged minor- 
ity in Tunisia stubbornly refuses to 
face reality in a world so dreadfully 
divided. These remnants of colonial- 
ism pretend to represent and to sym- 
bolize French prestige, French in- 
fluence and French greatness, and 
they feel that France must sacrifice 
everything to maintain the would-be 
colonial masters as conquerors. 

The Tunisian trade-union move- 
ment, which enjoys such close rela- 
tionships with the American trade- 


union movement (to which it looks 
for moral leadership), cannot under- 
stand why the American Government 
has become an accomplice of a colo- 
nial policy against a people which 
is united against the threat of totali- 
tarianism. America is furnishing 
France with considerable military 
supplies in dollars and matériel to as- 
sure French survival in Europe. I 
cannot believe that the American 
Government and the American 
people, whose military aid to France 
is essential, intended that it be used 
against Tunisia, its workers, its free 
trade-union movement. 

The United States has become a 
great power in the Mediterranean 
area. By assuming leadership there, 
it has assumed a great responsibility 
to help maintain peace and to par- 
ticipate in the furthering of de- 
mocracy in a region where such a 
form of government is a burning 
necessity. 

The defeat before the United 
Nations Security Council of our at- 
tempt to get the case of Tunisia pre- 
sented to world opinion is due, in 
no small measure, to the reluctance 
of the democratic powers to concern 
themselves with a moral issue. The 
Moslem world, the Asian world, is 
united in its hopes for the Tunisian 
people. In the face of such unity— 
with which, paradoxically, both Na- 
tionalist China and Communist Rus- 
sia have solidarized themselves, 
having voted in the Security Council 
for the Tunisians—no country which 
genuinely believes in the right of 
people to fashion their own destinies 
can stand aloof. 

We seek friendship; we seek free- 
dom. We hold to the principles of 
free trade unionism. We want to be a 
strong, self-respecting member of the 
community of nations. We have 
shown our good faith. We have made 
irrevocable pledges. How much long- 
er must the Tunisian people suffer 
in their struggle to achieve these 
same principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy which the free countries of 
the world have achieved for them- 
selves? 
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Will Gov. Stevenson 
Be A Candidate ? 


CHICAGO 
HE BIG QUESTION in Illinois, now 
T. before the April 8 primary, 
is: What will Governor Adlai Steven- 
son do? The chief hope of the lib- 
erals, and the last hope of the bosses 
(who else, they cry, can beat Kefauv- 
er?), must up his 
whether he wants to be President. 
In a sense, the only real contest 
in the Democratic primary was an 
unofficial popularity competition be- 
tween the and Senator 
Kefauver; Stevenson won this by a 
three-to-two 
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Governor 
margin. Running un- 
opposed in the gubernatorial pri- 
mary, Stevenson rolled up over 626,- 
000 votes. He also picked up an im- 
pressive 80,000 in a last-minute write- 
in campaign for the Presidency. 
Kefauver’s vote of 471,000 came in 
the advisory Presidential primary, 
where he was unopposed. 

Despite this “contest,” personal re- 
lations between the two have not 
been injured. During the campaign, 
a long telephone conversation be- 
tween them was reported to have 
been completely cordial. Stevenson 
refused to support the write-in cam- 
paign of his Presidential boosters. 
After the election, Kefauver at- 
tributed his success to the absence of 
Stevenson’s name on the Presidential 
line. This has led some observers 
here to. speak seriously of a Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket. 

A friend of lifelong 
Chicago resident, was once asked 
whether Stevenson could be called 
the best Governor since Altgeld. “Per- 
haps not since Altgeld,” he replied, 
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“but certainly since Horner.” 

Well, the only Governor to serve 
between Horner and Stevenson was 
Dwight Green, whose record for 
sheer incompetence is possibly un- 
rivaled in the annals of the state. 
Stevenson’s efforts have been primar- 
ily directed toward cleaning up the 
mess left by his predecessor and 
placing state employes on a civil- 
service footing. His reputation is 
based on these achievements. 

As Stevenson towers over Green 
as an administrator, so does he 
dwarf Truman on the issue of cor- 
ruption in government. The Gover- 
nor tried to choose men of proven 
worth and integrity as his aides; no 
courthouse gang, no cabal of pocket- 
stuffers and mountebanks has settled 
in Springfield. When state revenue 
agents were found incapable of un- 
covering counterfeit cigaret tax 
stamps despite ample warnings by 
Chicago police; when state food in- 
spectors were charged with taking 
bribes to permit the illegal sale of 
horsemeat, Stevenson acted quickly 
and decisively. Those found guilty of 
incompetence have been fired; those 
suspected of worse have been in- 
dicted. 

The campaign issue of corruption, 
leveled at the Democrats, will lose its 
force if Stevenson is the nominee. 
But is this a political issue, properly 
speaking? Are there not issues con- 
fronting America today other than 
the extension of civil service, and 
which, if not successfully solved, will 
wreak far more havoc than the most 
unrestrained grafting? 


One of the factors contributing to 
Stevenson’s staggering victory over 
Governor Green four years ago was 
the Centralia mine disaster. A total 
of 111 died in this monument to 
irresponsible management and cor- 
rupt mine-safety precautions. Steven- 
son was formally obligated to im- 
prove mine safety. His mine-safety 
bill was rejected by the state In- 
dustrial Commission and by the Mine 
Workers Union; it was never pre- 
sented to the legislature. Republican 
Assemblymen have charged that 
Stevenson made no serious effort to 
enlist their support behind the bill, 
as he did to pass his civil-service re- 
forms. Whether this is true or not, 
we do know he never took the issue 
to the people. 

Four years after Centralia, 119 
miners were killed in a similar dis- 
aster near West Frankfort. 

There is a significant difference be- 
tween the type of issue on which 
Stevenson was successful (for ex- 
ample, placing the state police on 
civil service) and the mine-safety 
issue. The former was largeiy a 
moral problem: Do you want your 
policemen to be honest? Who but 
bad men could be opposed? 

It is my belief that foreign policy 
or anti-inflation measures, for in- 
stance, deal more nearly with the sort 
of complex and muddy social ques- 
tions faced by Stevenson in the mine- 
safety issue. These problems do not 
lend themselves to moralizing: The 
opposition is not composed of 
“devils” against whom one can al- 
ways be so righteously indignant. 
Sincere, honest men could be found 
on all sides of the mine-safety fight; 
both the operators and the union 
have their share of intransigent, 
short-sighted spokesmen. Where the 
question of right and wrong became 
obscured by the infinitely more im- 
portant question (for a President) of 
what is, in the highest sense, politic, 
Stevenson failed. His supporters 
should not forget to recognize that 
the Governor was unable to carry 
out the most important single task he 
set for his administration. 
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HOUGH FEW OF US are aware of it, the Communist 
T party is again in a “united front” period. Different 
from the “united front” of the Thirties, its chief protagon- 
ists now operate under cover and the “united front” is 
directed toward specific issues rather than toward a 
thoroughgoing organizational tieup. Actually, the proper 
expression is “united actions,” as the Communists them- 
selves call it, rather than “united front.” There are 
“united actions” for “peace,” against a “re-Nazified” 
Germany, for civil liberties, against McCarthyism, for a 
“new, fair trial” for the Rosenbergs. The tactic is one 
of establishing loose alignments with pacifists or anti- 
Fascists, with Negroes or Jews, with civil libertarians or 
any other group to which any one issue may be attractive. 

The ideology and strategy of the “united front” on the 
issue of McCarthyism were recently spelled out in the 

Communist press, and it is possible now to make some 

evaluation of the success or failure of the Communist 

party in selling this particular line to the American public. 
On March 7, 1952, the Daily Worker published a 
lengthy statement by the Communist party of Maryland- 

District of Columbia on the expulsion from the party 

of Philip Frankfeld, formerly district organizer in that 

area and subsequently party secretary in the Ohio district. 

Frankfeld, who had been trained at the Lenin School in 

Moscow, is one of six party leaders in Baltimore just con- 

victed under the Smith Act. The statement of expulsion 

signed by his co-defendants, George Meyers and Roy 

Wood, party chairmen for Baltimore and the District 

of Columbia, respectively, gives the reason for Frank- 

feld’s expulsion: 

“From the moment of his arrest, both inside jail and 
after he was released on bail, Frankfeld began to ex- 
press opposition to the policies of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, especially on its politi- 
cal estimate of the present situation within the coun- 
try.... 

“Claiming that the National Committee in its pro- 
nouncements and articles was understating and under- 
playing the reactionary course of the Truman Admin- 
istration and exaggerating the role of McCarthyism, 
Frankfeld set out to ‘correct’ the position of the Na- 
tional Committee.” 

Frankfeld took the position that Fascism was already 

a reality in the United States and that the complete de- 

struction of democratic rights was inevitable. He spoke 

of “Trumanism” as “the growing new Hitler-power in 

America” and compared the situation in this country to- 

day with the first six months after Hitler’s advent to 

power. The statement of expulsion further describes 

Frankfeld’s position: 

“While making reference to Trumanism and Mc- 

Carthyism as ‘twin evils,’ he portrayed McCarthy as 
the ‘blow-off,’ the man who ‘rants,’ ‘rails’ and ‘throws 
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verbal stink-bombs’ while Truman wielding state pow- 

er takes the country down the road to fascism. He 

thereby presents McCarthyism as the ‘lesser evil.’ ” 

What Frankfeld was saying was that the chief enemy 
of the Communist party was the Truman Administration 
with its bipartisan foreign policy of stopping further 
Soviet aggression. McCarthyism he considered a side 
issue, a lesser threat to the interests of the party, and he 
believed that in fighting McCarthyism the Communist 
party was mistakenly fighting the wrong enemy. 

To this political evaluation the National Committee 
of the Communist party gave its consent in principle, say- 
ing that Frankfeld “distorted the National Committee’s 
analysis of the two-fold Truman-McCarthy danger. . . . 
This analysis emphasizes that the bi-partisan Truman 
policy driving to war seeks characteristically to ‘safe- 
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guard the rear’ by driving to fascism; that this policy 
feeds and nurtures the rabid McCarthy forces and, there- 
fore, cannot be viewed in any way as a ‘lesser evil.’ ” 

Thus, the official Communist position grants that 
Frankfeld is right in declaring Trumanism as great an 
evil as McCarthyism, but... . The passage immediately 
following indicates that, although the party agrees in 
principle with this political evaluation, it will in practice 
follow another line, for another purpose. 


“On the other hand, in view of the widespread alarm 
created by the McCarthy antics among broad sections 
of the masses who do not yet understand the reaction- 
ary war-mongering course of the Truman Administra- 
tion, it becomes possible to organize this sentiment 
into united actions directed against the fascist assaults 
on the people.” 


In other words, the Communist party is saying that, 
while most Americans are not susceptible to its propa- 
ganda against American foreign policy, they can be en- 
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snared into “united actions” against McCarthyism. The 
statement continues: 

“Frankfeld rejects McCarthyism as a real issue in 
our country; fails to understand why Truman dema- 
gogically shams a fight against McCarthyism; and 
opposes any unity with those sections of the American 
people who, while ready to fight against McCarthyism, 
do not as yet see the role of the Truman Administra- 
tion.” (My italics—L.S.D.) 

Here, again, is a clear statement which indicates that 
the Communist party is prepared to exploit McCarthyism 
in order to win support from non-Communists to whom 
it would otherwise have no access. 

In training its big guns against McCarthyism, the Com- 
munist party is obviously implementing Cominform 
directives. A parallel situation within the Swiss Com- 
munist party, and the striking uniformity of tactic em- 
ployed there and in America, leaves no doubt as to the 
central source of inspiration. 

After a conference in Paris of Swiss Communist lead- 
ers with Jacques Duclos, Secretary of the French CP 
and top Cominform leader, Leon Nicole, President of the 
Swiss Communist party since 1944 and editor-in-chief 
of the party’s daily newspaper in Geneva, was removed 
from all positions of leadership in the Swiss party. 
(Duclos, it will be remembered, was responsible for the 
change in the Communist line in America and the expul- 
sion of Earl Browder from the party in 1946.) The 
reason for Nicole’s demotion (to be followed, probably, 
by expulsion from the party in the near future) was his 
belief that Switzerland’s “sellout” to American imperial- 
ism was already an accomplished fact and that the al- 
ternatives facing the country were either “imperialist 
war” or joining the Soviet Union’s “peace camp.” The 
faction representing the official party line declared that 
Nicole neglected to expand and intensify the line of “neu- 
tralism,” as advocated by the Cominform so that the 
party could make contact with the Swiss people and find 
some receptivity among them. 

Commenting on the fall of Nicole, a leading Swiss lib- 
eral newspaper, the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, declared on 
February 12, 1952: 


“When in the future the [Communist party] will try 
to appeal to the Swiss people’s desire for independence 
and will present new assurances of its ‘love for peace,’ 
public opinion will know that this is merely an ap- 
plication of methods to the tactical situation, an empty 
expression of lip-service, behind which are slyly con- 
cealed the true aims of Communism.” 

There is no evidence to assume that the thinking be- 


hind Frankfeld’s expulsion and Nicole’s demotion con- 
stitutes a new departure in Communist ideology. It repre- 
sents nothing more than a change in tactics. The thinking 
and the convictions of the Communist party, whether in 
the United States or Switzerland, remain unchanged. The 
U. S. Communist party actually believes that the United 
States is in the incipient stage of Fascism. The party 
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McCARTHYISM CONTINUED 


actually subscribes to Frankfeld’s political evaluation of 
the times. Less than one year ago, Alexander Bittelman, 
one of the leading Communists in America, wrote: 


“ 


. . . we have now in the United States a process of 
fascization of bourgeois rule, a process in which the 
democratic rights and civil liberties of the masses of 
the people are being curtailed and destroyed bit by 
bit, in which the Bill of Rights is being discarded and 
a police state is coming into existence dominated by an 
increasingly open wartime dictatorship of the mon- 
opolies.” (Political Affairs, July 1951; italics in or- 
iginal.) 

This statement is almost identical with Frankfeld’s 
thesis, for which he was expelled from the party. As late 
as February 1952, the faithful were mouthing this doc- 
trine from coast to coast. But at the beginning of March 
1952, it was a sign of “left sectarianism” to speak pub- 
licly of Fascism in America. 

For example, B. Z. Goldberg, a longtime dutiful fellow- 
traveler, spoke at a conference of a Communist-front cul- 
tural organization at the beginning of February, stressing 
the “fascization” process under way in America. On 
March 9, 1952, two days after publication of the state- 
ment on Frankfeld’s expulsion, Goldberg titled his regular 
column in a Yiddish daily, “A Long Way from Fas- 
cism,” in which he declared that McCarthyism was a 
kind of preliminary Fascism, but still not the real thing, 
and that the country was just suffering from “reaction.” 
This is the way the line is now being strung. It’s still 
the same line, but with a new twist. 

The point to be stressed here is that the line has not 
been changed in any essentials. The only change has 
been in the tactic of disseminating the line. The Commu- 
nists are double-dealing the cards. Inside the party, for 
internal consumption, the line is the same; Frankfeld’s 
position is the correct one. Outside the party, in public 
appeals, for external use, the tactic is to conceal the 
line that Fascism is a reality in the United States and to 
proclaim a less extreme position—that McCarthyism is 
the country’s greatest danger. Thus, we hear once again 
the double-tongued Communist cant of saying one thing 
and meaning another. What is the reason for this par- 
ticular strategem? 

By adhering openly to the line that America was 
in the early stages of Fascism, the Communist party suc- 
ceeded only in alienating itself still further from the 
thinking of Americans. Its political isolation became more 
and more apparent. Even some fellow-travelers were a 
little slow to accept that doctrine. In order to avoid the 
total isolation of Communist parties in various democrat- 
ic countries, Cominform instructions prescribed “united 
fronts” with anti-anti-Communists and neutralists. Many 
Americans were obviously concerned with certain extreme 
measures taken or advocated to combat Communist in- 
filtration. This provided a ready-made situation for the 
Communists. By raising a hysteria about anti-Commu- 
nist “hysteria,” they single-mindedly began to confuse 





the state of affairs here on questions of civil liberties. 

The Communists have been effective in convincing 
many liberals that McCarthyism means the following: 
(1) characterization of the Communist party as a con- 
spiracy and not as a political organization; (2) investi- 
gation of Communist infiltration in Government and pub- 
lic institutions; (3) loyalty and security screening for 
Government employment; (4) ouster of individual Com- 
munists in sensitive areas not under Government juris- 
diction (teachers in public schools, officials in trade 
unions); (5) expulsion of Communist-led groups from 
voluntary organizations (C1O’s expulsion of certain Com- 
munist-directed unions) ; (6) refusal of private groups to 
give a platform to known Communists. 

By deliberately associating legitimate methods of fight- 
ing Communism with the evils of the McCarthyist meth- 
ods, the Communists have been able to confuse the undis- 
criminating liberal as to the proper meaning of Mc- 
Carthyism. Thus, instead of clarifying for liberals Mc- 
Carthy’s violations of civil liberties, his use of half-truths 
and lies and character assassination, the Communists im- 
plicate the liberal in opposing all security checks in 
Government and any investigation of Communist infiltra- 
tion—in fact, in opposing opposition to Communism. 

So far, no American publication has commented ap- 
propriately on the Frankfeld expulsion or on its implica- 
tions for liberals concerned with the problem of civil 
liberties. One reason lies in the general belittling attitude 
taken toward the Communist party (its membership is 
so small, it is without influence, the FBI is alert, the 
laws will take care of the spies). Another reason is in- 
experience in evaluating the motivation of Communist 
strategies. While many Government and private agencies 
expose individual Communists and Communist organ- 
izations, few concern themselves with analyzing and ex- 
posing current Communist tactics. (A major exception 
was the State Department’s exposure of the Communist 
“peace” campaign—though not until the “peace” cam- 
paign had already made considerable headway.) As a 
result, the Communists and their fellow travelers have 
had a pretty easy time in duping some sections of the 
population on specific issues. Their most spectacular suc- 
cess has been on the question of McCarthyism. As a re- 
sult, the CP line has been swallowed by many liberals, 
who then spew it forth with righteous indignation. 

To the extent that anti-Communism has been equated 
with McCarthyism, to the extent that all anti-Communist 
thought and action have become identified by some lib- 
erals with the demagogic methods of McCarthy and his 
followers—to that extent, the Communists have been suc- 
cessful in selling some Americans a bill of goods. 

Because this line has proved attractive to certain 
groups, it is no surprise that the Communist party uses it 
as a tactic. The Communist party has no scruples. If it 
can pass off a quack medicine, it doesn’t care if the patient 
dies. But the patient ought to care. 
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ITHIN THE MEMORY of a 
W single generation, the United 
States has taken part in two global 
wars, won two smashing military vic- 
tories, and experienced two tremend- 
ous hangovers of postwar disillusion- 
ment. The First World War was 
supposed to make the world safe for 
democracy. But the real victors of 
that war were the plebeian dictators, 
the men who created the totalitarian 
state, Lenin, Hitler and Mussolini. 

The Second World War was sup- 
posed to create a world of peace, 
justice and freedom, as outlined in 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms. But there was a grotesque 
discrepancy between these ideals and 
the actual decisions of Yalta and 
Potsdam, which sanctioned unjust 
and brutal annexations, slave labor, 
the expulsion of millions of people 
from their ancestral homes, and the 
surrender of political refugees to 
death and concentration camps. 

The First World War ended with 
a peace, although a bad one. The 
Second World War produced only 
the cold war. There was a lapse of 
two decades between the end of the 
First and the beginning of the Sec- 
ond World War. Five years had not 
passed after the surrender of Japan 
before Americans were dying in 
Korea. The irony of the second war’s 
aftermath is all the more bitter be- 
cause national security, perhaps na- 
tional survival, depends on undoing 
as fast as possible many of the things 
which were achieved at the cost of 
much blood and treasure in the war. 

It is already clear, for instance, 
that no scheme for the defense of 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Reasonableness Is 
A Two-way Street 


Europe makes strategic sense with- 
out the arming of Germany, and that 
East Asia cannot be protected with- 
out the military cooperation of Japan. 
No wonder there is a reaction against 
the perfectionist and somewhat naive 
thinking which made us spurn any- 
thing short of “unconditional sur- 
render” and the complete destruction 
of the enemy in the recent war. 

No wonder there is some wistful 
looking back to times when wars 
were fought for limited objectives, 
when the balance of power was con- 
sidered the best device for keeping 
the peace, when international con- 
troversies, even after shooting had 
begun, were usually settled in an at- 
mosphere of reasonableness and con- 
ciliation. This new trend in American 
thinking is especially marked in the 
voluminous writings of Professor 
Hans Morgenthau of the University 
of Chicago, and in George Kennan’s 
small but stimulating book. American 
Diplomacy, 1900-1950. Thus Kennan 
writes: 

“It is a curious thing, but it is 
true, that the legalistic approach 
to world affairs, rooted as it un- 
questionably is in a desire to do 
away with war and_ violence, 
makes violence more enduring, 
more terrible and more destructive 
to political stability than did the 
older motives of national interest. 
A war fought in the name of high 
moral principle finds no early end 
short of . . . total domination.” 
Certainly an attitude of fanatical 

self-righteousness, in an individual 
or in a nation, can work a vast 
amount of harm. It was the absence 
of this attitude that explains the re- 
lative success of the peacemakers at 


Vienna in 1815. With all their faults 
and limitations, these men would 
have thought it fantastically bad 
judgment to disarm France for all 
time, drive its people en masse from 
historically French territory, impose 
artificial restrictions on its trade and 
industry, or flood the country with 
missionaries to preach about the sin 
of Napoleonic militarism. 

But I think one important reserva- 
tion must be attached to this new 
cult of old-fashioned diplomacy, with 
its aversion to hard legal rules and 
its reliance on methods of concilia- 
tion, persuasion and give-and-take: 
Reasonableness must be a two-way 
street. If one side in negotiations is 
wholly inflexible and the other brims 
over with the spirit of compromise, 
the result will be appeasement and 
one-sided surrender. And no Com- 
munist regime anywhere, at any time, 
has shown itself capable of the toler- 
ant, give-and-take discussion which 
was the breath of life of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century diplomacy. 

The United States Government is 
sometimes criticized for not “negotiat- 
ing” with the Chinese Communist re- 
gime. But critics never seem to ask 
themselves the question: 
Has Mao Tse-tung’s regime ever de- 
monstrated the will to carry on nego- 
tiations in civilized fashion on a basis 
of equality? The establishment of de 
facto, to say nothing of de jure, rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Red China was made impossible by 
repeated deliberate insults to Amer- 
ican diplomats. The Chinese Com- 
munist representative came to the 
UN Assembly and left breathing 
nothing but threats and insults. 

Perhaps it is the intellectual trag- 
edy of the Morgenthaus and the Ken- 
nans that they have rediscovered the 
virtues of old-fashioned diplomacy, 
of its moderation, conciliation and 
self-limitation, at a time when these 
virtues have little real chance of use- 
ful application in dealings with re- 
gimes which are, on principle, im- 
moderate in language, aggressive in 
intention and completely unlimited 
in the scope of their ambitions. 
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Infiltrating the Infiltrators 


/ 
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Author, “The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Society”; frequent “New Leader” contributor 


I Led 3 Lives. 
By Herbert A. Philbrick. 
McGraw-Hill. 323 pp. $3.50. 


THE ComMMUNISTS have created, 
and many liberals have accepted, a 
stereotype of the witness against sub- 
If a 
man, he is a pathological liar; if a 
woman, she is hysterical and suffer- 
ing from hallucinations. In any case, 


versive Communist activities. 


the “informer” is always sinister, 
neurotic, filled with resentment. His 
motives are frustration and revenge, 
and he probably receives money 
from Wall Street, the Catholic 
Church or the China Lobby. In a 
word, he is a fallen angel—and you 
are never quite sure whether the critic 
considers his joining or his leaving 
the Communist party the real fall 
from grace. 

Those who create and those who 
believe such stereotypes will have a 
lot of trouble explaining Mr. Phil- 
brick. Look at the picture showing 
him with his wife and five daugh- 
ters, all laughing and evidently hap- 
py; follow his life as a fairly pros- 
perous citizen, a young man with 
liberal convictions, bright and ca- 
pable, enjoying life and endowed 
with a good sense of humor—even 
Dr. Binger would be hard put to it 
to describe him as a_ psychopath. 
There is no frustration, no inner con- 
flict, no tragedy. 

There is no tragedy because Mr. 
Philbrick—although a card-carrying 
party member for many years—was 
never really a Communist. He 
worked in a liberal youth organiza- 
tion and discovered that it was in- 
filtrated and manipulated by the Com- 
munists. He got angry and upset, 
but did not know what to do. So, 
after some hesitation, he went to the 


FBI for advice. The advice he re- 





ceived was to stay with the Com- 
munist fronts and report on them. 
From that moment, everything 
proceeded almost automatically. The 
Communists “educated” the new 
convert and gave him more and 
more important assignments; the 
FBI advised him to accept them. He 
became of American 
Youth for Democracy, later of the 
Communist party, finally of the se- 
cret party cell for professionals. 
His revelations do not 


a member 


contain 
anything sensational in a_ vulgar 
sense. There are no stolen atomic se- 
crets, no sinister murder plots, no 
hair-raising escapes under- 
ground dungeons. The book simply 
describes the day-to-day workings 
of the Communist party. 

Yon can learn first-hand how the 
Commies penetrate all kinds of or- 
ganizations, how they organize con- 


from 


ferences where their chairmen recog- 
nize only their speakers and get their 
officials elected, how they conduct 
an election campaign for an un- 
suspecting candidate for Congress, 
how they change the line on orders 
from Moscow, how they educate their 
membership in blind obedience and 
readiness to perform any service 
whatever for the apparatus. You get 
acquainted with the “grubbers” who 
do the lowly party work, march in 
picket lines and sell Communist lit- 
erature; with the “floaters” who be- 
long to no party cells, carry no cards 
and attend no Communist meetings, 
but are periodically contacted by 
special couriers and carry out con- 
fidential party orders; with the 
“sleepers” who sever all their visible 
relations with the party and keep 


quiet, waiting for special assign- 
ments in the underground apparatus; 
with the respectable citizens who are 
outwardly only fellow-travelers, but 
take their orders from the party or 
from Moscow. 

After reading this book, no one 
can plead ignorance when confront- 
ed with the question as to whether 
organized Communism is a political 
party or an underground conspir- 
acy. It is more than evident that it 
is both, with the two types of activity 
inseparably intertwined at every 
level. Communist workers are con- 
voked for a conference about their 
activities in the factories: They re- 
port on work conditions, union ac- 
tivities, their propaganda successes 
and failures—and also on the quan- 
tity and quality, technology and 
secret processes of armament pro- 
duction. Strikes are conducted for 
higher wages—and to sabotage war 
production. Anti-Communists are 
purged from all kinds of organiza- 
tions and pro-Communists pushed 
into high positions—to be used for 
legal as well as illegal Communist 
activities. The legal party serves to 
reliable 
underground, to procure necessary 
contacts for them, to defend and 
protect them. The underground takes 
pains to create as many legal fronts 
as possible. 

Many liberals have never under- 
stood this “dialectical” interplay be- 
tween legal and underground activi- 
ties. Now that it is no longer possible 
to maintain that the Communist or- 
ganization is just a political party 
with a radical program, many of 
them go about preaching that the 
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only Communist danger lies in un- 
derground activities like espionage 
and sabotage (which “the FBI can 
handle”), that any measures against 
visible Communists would “drive 
them underground” and make them 
more dangerous. 

This is utter nonsense. The Com- 
munists long ago placed underground 
whatever they wanted to hide there. 
But they know very well that the 
Communist organization can live 
only when it combines legal with 
illegal activities. Lenin taught that 
even in the most democratic coun- 
tries the Communist party has to 
have an underground apparatus, and 
that even under the worst persecu- 
tion it has to exploit every legal op- 
portunity. He considered this lesson 
so important that he wrote it into the 
famous 21 conditions for joining the 
Comintern. 

Experience of later years, in the 
Balkan countries between the World 
Wars and in Nazi Germany—and, 
from an anti-Communist point of 
view, in Stalin’s Russia—showed that 
no amount of money and support 
from outside could maintain an ef- 
fective underground organization un- 
less it was surrounded by sympathiz- 
ers who protected it and refilled its 
steadily decimated ranks. The Com- 
munist conspiracy is like a poisonous 
plant: It cannot live without under- 
ground roots, but it also cannot sur- 
vive long if it cannot push its leaves 
and deceptive blossoms aboveground. 
There are all sorts of more or less 
valid arguments against the legal sup- 
pression of thé Communist party. 
But the assertion that an under- 
ground without a legal superstructure 
is more dangerous, is simply silly. 

The Communists themselves cer- 
tainly know this well. That is why 
they are defending their legality so 
tenaciously and why they concen- 
trate so much of their activities, just 
now, in the field of civil liberties. 
When the first prosecution under the 
Smith Act started, “orders which 
came down through the professional 
group were to ride hard on a civil- 
rights program to whip up public 
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sympathy for The Twelve as victims 
of political persecution.” The instruc- 
tions were “to leave a skeleton force 
in the Progressive Party, and turn 
our heavy guns on the Civil Rights 
Congress, a well-established Class A 
Communist front, and on the liberal, 
non-Communist Civil Liberties Un- 
ion.” “Now we must strengthen our 
ties... ,” Philbrick was told, “with 
all groups in which there is a chance 
of tapping a sympathetic response.” 
Professional group members were 
especially valuable in this infiltration 
drive because of the respectable non- 
Communist front they maintained. 


How far this drive succeeded Phil- 
brick cannot tell us, because he was 
soon called as a Government wit- 
ness, which ended his promising 
Communist career. But there is no 
doubt that the Communists were able 
to fool many innocent people in the 
cases of Hiss and Remington, and 
even of the atomic spies, the Rosen- 
bergs. How many more they will 
fool depends on public knowledge of 
the facts about Communist organiza- 
tions and of their methods of opera- 
tion. Mr. Philbrick’s book is an im- 
portant contribution to that knowl- 
edge. 





A 20th-Century Saga 


Sailing to Freedom. 
By Voldemar Veedam and Carl Wall. 
Crowell. 246 pp. $3.50. 


Ir was in January 1946 that this 
reviewer met the people of the Erma 
in Norfolk, Va. The welcoming Amer- 
ican public paid frequent visits to 
them at the Navy YMCA, especially 
to little Aimi, Inga, Yuta and Ulla, 
the daughters of the navigators Arvid 
Kuun and Harry Paalberg, who 
looked so cute in their native cos- 
tumes. The children did not say 
much about the trials of a 129-day 
voyage across the rough North At- 
lantic, though they spoke delightedly 
of the big waves, the whales, the 
dolphins and the flying fishes. The 
adults seemingly more en- 
grossed with prospects for the future 
than with the recent journey. 

More than six years have passed 
since the sixteen Estonians—seven 
men, five women and four small chil- 
dren—got their first sight of Amer- 
ica from the deck of their storm-bat- 
tered, 37-foot, 50-year-old sloop, and 
landed at Little Creek in December 
1945. They had fled Sweden when the 
authorities there told the 30,000 Bal- 
tic refugees to make preparations to 
return to their Soviet-occupied home- 
lands at their earliest convenience. 
There was no question of going to 


were 
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England, “which was an ally of the 
Soviets,” or to France, where many 
Lithuanians were reported as having 
been delivered to the Russians. So 
they steered a course for America. 
How they managed to cover the 8,000 
miles in their ancient craft, with its 
coughing motor and leaking frame, is 
expertly told by Voldemar Veedam, a 
man of thirty-two, who had been a 
journalist and student of history. 
then a bookkeeper and salmon fisher- 
man during his exile. 

The voyagers’ visa difficulties were 
overcome and they gained final ad- 
mission under the DP law of 1948. 
Three of the men have since served 
in the U.S. Army, and two have grad- 
uated from American colleges. One of 
the Erma captains now sails a new 
fishing boat and the other is mate on 
a tug. The little girls are in school. 
And the author? He has been a jan- 
itor, clerk, messenger, 
painter, translator, farm hand, labor- 
er, florist, sales clerk. “There were 
hard days, and jobless days, but al- 
together it has been an interesting 
time,” he concludes. Most important, 
he knows that America does not shut 
her gates to brave men and women. 
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Men with a Vision 


The Quest for Utopia. 


Edited by Glenn Negley and J. Max Patrick. 


Schuman. 608 pp. $6.75. 


IN THE AUTUMN and winter of 
1939-40, when I was trying to ad- 
just myself to the consequences of 
having broken with the Communist 
party, I wrote a utopian novel, The 
First to Awaken, in collaboration 
with Richard M. Bennett, an architect 
who had broad interests and a lively 
imagination. The book was a lot of 
fun to do, and I was rather pleased 
with it when it was finished. It was 
published, however, in May of 1940, 
when France was being overrun by 
the Nazis, and in that moment of 
agony some of the reviewers were a 
little waspish: This was a fine time, 
they said in effect, to be talking about 
a peaceful, happy world. I quite 
agreed with them; in fact, I came to 
dislike the book even more heartily 
than they did. 

My dislike continued until the 
other day, when, as a result of read- 
ing The Quest for Utopia, 1 picked 
the book up—literally, I think, for 
the first time in twelve years—and 
made the pleasant discovery that it is 
nowhere near so bad as | thought it 
was. Indeed, it might even be good. 
At least Bennett and I had sense 
enough to create a utopia that wasn’t 
in the strict sense a utopia at all— 
wasn’t, that is, a finished, a perfect 
society. The world of 2040, as we 
envisaged it, had solved some im- 
portant problems, but a lot of old 
problems remained and some new 
ones had emerged. Moreover, I think 
we had the right idea, the right ideal: 
a world in which the fullest develop- 
ment of science and industry is com- 
bined with decentralization of power. 
If it seems to me today that such a 
combination is unlikely to be achiev- 
ed by 2040, or at any other time in 
the foreseeable future, that doesn’t 
make it any the less desirable. 

Some years ago, in an article in 
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the Yale Law Journal, David Ries- 
man wrote: “A revival of the tradi- 
tion of utopian thinking seems to 
me one of the important intellectual 
tasks of today.” As he realized, Ries- 
man was taking an unfashionable 
position. We find it easy to believe 
in the horrors of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, and we are not so much skepti- 
cal as indignant when someone talks 
about creating a good society. But 
Riesman has a point. We need, he 
says, “the nerve of failure,” which he 
defines as “the ability to face the 
possibility of defeat without feeling 
morally crushed.” We need the 
capacity to think largely, and we par- 
ticularly need it in an age of an- 
xiety such as this. It is quite true that 
civilization may be destroyed in the 
next few years, but what are we go- 
ing to do with it if it isn’t? 

At any rate, the tradition of 
utopian thinking is a venerable one, 
and though it has come upon bad 
days, it is not likely to die out un- 
less our whole culture does collapse. 
In The Quest for Utopia, Messrs. 
Negley and Patrick present a wide 
sampling of utopian writings, and 
they discuss dozens of books that are 
not represented in their anthology. 
Their first utopist is Lycurgus, who 
is credited with having drawn up 
the constitution of Sparta in the 
ninth century B.C. The earliest utopia 
they include in their volume is Sir 
Thomas More’s, which appeared in 
1516, and their latest was written 
by an anonymous student in 1947. 

The book is arranged in a rather 
curious way, with “Modern Utopias, 
1850-1950” coming first. Of the ten 
utopias included in this section, nine 
appeared between 1890 and 1905, a 
period of efflorescence in utopian 
thought, partly because of the suc- 
cess of Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
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Backward (1888). (Although Bell- 
amy is diccussed at some length, 
Looking Backward is omitted from 
the anthology because it is easily 
available.) H. G. Wells is the only 
writer included who is well known 
today, though Ignatius Donnelly was 
well enough known in his time. 
Among the unfamiliar names are 
John Macnie, Chauncey Thomas, Al- 
bert Chavannes and Conde Pallen, 
who wrote a utopian novel against 
utopias. Of the older utopists we 
have, in addition to Thomas More, 
Tomasso Campanella, Robert Bur- 
ton, Francis Bacon, James Harring- 
ton, Archbishop Fenelon, Etienne 
Cabet and several others. 

It is possible to quarrel with the 
authors about their choices, and 
about their condensations, but the 
book does give a fine picture of the 
development of the utopian tradition. 
Most of the early utopias are specula- 
tive ventures rather than serious pro- 
grams of reform. The editors believe 
that Campanella, in The City of the 
Sun, was offering a program that he 
thought would work, and certainly 
James Harrington was in dead 
earnest in Oceana. More, Bacon, Bur- 
ton and Fenelon, on the other hand, 
used their utopias as ways of com- 
menting on man and society, and the 
speculations of some utopists, like 
Ludvig Holberg, took a satiric turn. 

With the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, utopian novels tended more and 
more to be manifestoes. Etienne 
Cabet’s A Voyage to Icaria, for ex- 
ample, was the basis on which a 
spectacularly unsuccessful commu- 
nist colony was established in Amer- 
ica. Looking Backward, fifty years 
later, led to the creation of a political 
party, and most of Bellamy’s imitat- 
ors thought of themselves as highly 
practical. 
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There is almost no humor in these 
later utopias, except for Gabriel 
Tarde’s Underground Man, and, ex- 
cept in J. M. Brown’s Limanora and 
H. G. Wells’s A Modern Utopia, there 
is little imaginative power. The basic 
reform is almost invariably the so- 
cialization of the means of produc- 
tion, and the arguments for this 
measure are repeated in utopia after 
utopia with only minor variations. 
One of the less attractive aspects of 
most of these utopias is their in- 
corrigible, their more than Victorian 
respectability. 

What immediately strikes the read- 
er is that science, in these fifty years, 
has immeasurably outdistanced the 
boldest utopists, 
whereas we seem further than ever 
from the kind of peaceful, stable so- 
ciety that they thought could be so 
easily established. That is one reason 
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why we are so skeptical of utopias to- 
day. Furthermore, we are in revolt 
against the idea that there can be a 
remedy, a final and everlasting solu- 
tion of social problems. And, too, we 
have been reminded of some of the 
facts about power that it was possible 
to forget at the turn of the century. 
There are several of these utopists 
whom I wouldn’t trust any quicker 
than I would Joseph Stalin. 

We just aren’t in the mood. For 
my own part, I cannot imagine 
writing a utopian novel today. I want 
to deal, as I do deal, with small 
problems, problems that are some- 
where near my size; and the idea of 
prescribing for the ills of society, 
even in the most tentative fashion, 
strikes me as presumptuous. Like 
most other people, I am fighting a 
defensive battle, trying to ward off 
evil, trying to preserve the values 


that are left to us, not thinking of 
values that might conceivably be 
created. 

That is the way things are, but, 
after reading The Quest for Utopia, 
I am not happy about it. Riesman is 
right: We need utopian thinking. The 
prophet Isaiah said, “Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” On 
which that ardent anti-utopist Thom- | 
as Nixon Carver commented: “They 
likewise perish where there is a vis- 
ion. It has not been statistically de- 
termined whether they perish faster 
in the one case or the other.” It was 
nearly forty years ago that Carver 
wrote those words, but their acrid 
tone is curiously contemporary. We 
have been forced to accept the fact 
that a vision can very often be deadly. 
But it is also a fact, and a more im- 
portant fact, that a vision can give 


life. 
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Man and the State. 
By Jacques Maritain. 
Chicago. 219 pp. $3.50. 


IN THESE STRIKING LECTURES, given 
under the auspices of the Charles R. 
Walgren Foundation, Jacques Mari- 
tain applies his well-known neo- 
Thomist philosophy to one of the 
key problems of political theory. 
World government, as well as the 
question of church and state, come in 
for analysis, as do the central ques- 
tions of state, sovereignty, and the 
rights of man. 

Maritain opens his analysis with 
a rigorous effort at definition of his 
basic terms. Such an effort is always 
welcome, but when it produces, as in 
the present case, a semantic pattern 
sharply at variance with established 
usage, grave dangers of confusion 
arise. In spite of my great respect 
and considerable sympathy for Mari- 
tain’s key point of attack, I fear that 
he has himself fallen into such con- 
fusion and the reader is accordingly 
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even more apt to do the same thing. 

Maritain would have us distinguish 
clearly among the nation, the politi- 
cal society, the state and the people. 
He rightly deplores the frequent con- 
founding of these terms, which he 
believes refer to distinct realities that 
must be kept apart. In order to make 
his analysis, he further proposes dif- 
ferentiating sharply between “com- 
munity” and “society.” 

Slightly paraphrasing Aristotle, 
Maritain invites the reader first of all 
to remember that “social life brings 
men together by reason of a certain 
common object.” In the community, 
he suggests, this “object” is “a fact 
which precedes the determination of 
human intelligence and will and 
which acts independently of them to 
create a common psyche, common 
feelings . . . and common mores”; 
whereas in a “society,” the object is 


“a task to be done or an end to be 
aimed at, which depends upon the 
determinations of human intelligence 
and will.” With this dichotomy 
(which incidentally strongly resem- 
bles that of Toennies’s Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft), we are out upon 
the high seas of a dualism of reason 
and sentiment which is apt to leave 
us stranded on the reefs of an un- 
democratic intellectual élitism—even 
though it is called “democratic.” 

We are next informed that the na- 
tion is a community, whereas the 
body politic “pertains to the order 
of society.” This body politic or 
political society must, in Maritain’s 
view, be clearly distinguished from 
“the state,” which is only that part 
of the body politic especially con- 
cerned with “the maintenance of law, 
the promotion of the common welfare 
and public order, and the administra- 
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tion of public affairs.” It is obvious 
that Maritain’s term “state” refers 
to what is usually in America (and 
still, to some extent, in England) 
called the Government. 

In contrast to this “state,” Maritain 
defines the body politic or political 
society as something “required by 
nature and achieved by reason” 
which is “the most perfect of temp- 
oral societies.” Concrete and wholly 
human, it tends to the common good. 
The entire man, we are informed, is 
part of political society. In short, the 
political society turns out to be what 
is ordinarily meant by the word 
“state” and Maritain commits himself 
to the same sort of adulation for it 
which writers like Hegel reserve for 
the state. 

Within the context of this new ter- 
minology, Maritain launches a vio- 
lent and destructive critique of “sov- 
ereignty.” This critique is historically 
misleading, because it was precisely 
the desire to attribute such corporate 
rational personality to the govern- 
ment of secular princes which caused 
Bodin and others to construct the 
concept of the state (in juxtaposition 
to the Church). But it is philosophic- 
ally sound in denying that any such 
supra-personal personality can be 
accepted within the framework of 
democratic thought. 

The only trouble is that Maritain 
would try to persuade us (1) that 
“God alone is sovereign,” and (2) 
that the Pope, in his capacity as vicar 
of Christ, is sovereign over the 
Church. (Maritain also, in a sense 
not far removed from Plato, would 
allow the wise men to be a kind of 
“sovereign.” ) In other words, we are 
to return to the views which antedate 
the establishment of modern demo- 
cratic societies. Nevertheless, his 
diatribes against Bodinian, Hobbesian 


and Rousseauistic ‘ 


‘sovereignty’ are 
penetrating and could lead toward a 
sound theory of democracy, if the 
common man instead of God or the 
Church assumed the decisive role. 
But actually Maritain, rightly a bitter 
enemy of popular sovereignty when 
the people are mystically conceived 
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as a “whole,” fails to transcend the 
authoritarian tradition and merely 
substitutes the rational authority of 
the Church for the “state” or the 
“people.” 

It is only natural that Maritain, 
having laid so dubious a foundation 
in terms of a neo-Thomist, ecclesias- 
tical authoritarianism, should proceed 
to deal with the problem of means, 
that haunting problem of “reason of 
state,” by offering us the stone-like 
admonition that “reason must never 
abdicate.” Very true. But whose rea- 
son? The answer to that question 
cannot be solved by proclaiming that 
“God alone is sovereign.” Perhaps 
he is; but for a democratic society 
the crucial problem still remains: 
Who decides what is God’s reason 
and will? 

Similarly, when Maritain under- 
takes to analyze the rights of man, 
his assault upon what he calls “the 
liberal-individualistic” view cannot 
be made acceptable to democratic 
philosophy by monopolizing both per- 
sonalism and humanism for an eccle- 
siastical authoritarianism couched in 
terms of natural law. For again the 
question which remains is the crucial 
one: Who decides what is natural? 
what is just? what is right? And the 
democratic answer is not St. Thomas, 
or the Church, or Jacques Maritain 
speaking for them, but “the people” 
as represented by those who speak 
for them in such a way as to win the 
approval of the majority. 

It will surprise no one, after even 
this sketchy analysis of Maritain’s 


searching volume, that he would have 
us view the problem of world govern- 
ment as that of a “world political 
society” (which in the older termin- 
ology would be the “world state”). 
Again one finds oneself deeply in 
agreement with most of Maritain’s 
negations, for a merely governmental 
theory of world organization would 
surely go the wrong way. But when 
it comes to positive answers, we are 
(as in the case of Adler and Hutch- 
ins) pushed toward the utopian task 
of “raising the international com- 
munity to the condition of a perfect 
society”—while the more immediate 
tasks of “less war,” “less poverty” 
and the rest go begging. 

As one would expect in a basically 
authoritarian and rationalistic ap- 
proach, ““man”—or, as we would pre- 
fer to say, the “common man,” that 
side of man which all men have in 
common—receives scant attention, as 
contrasted with the rival claims of 
nation, body politic, state and church. 
Yet, only when man himself is made 
the focal point of analysis can a 
genuinely democratic, personalist and 
humanist view of these social entities 


be had. 
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The Ameriean Labor Force 


Manpower Resources and Utilization. 
By A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart. 
Wiley. 532 pp. $6.50. 


THE “WORKING POPULATION of a 
nation is a function of the entire cul- 
ture—the philosophy, politics, eco- 
nomics, demography, and sociology 
of a people—as well as a function 
of technological development.” This 
statement indicates the intended scope 
of this book. The attempt to cover 
such vast areas within a single volume 
necessarily restricted the authors to a 
rather brief survey of many funda- 
mentals, and precluded consideration 
of much that is basic to a compre- 
hensive study of the ground over 
which they had to gallop. 

It seemed to this reviewer that 
there was some confusion in the 
minds of the authors as to just what 
they were trying to do. In the preface, 
they state that they are not concerned 
with the distribution of the two 
groups, employed and unemployed, 
within the total working force; and 
that they are “interested primarily in 
the people, and only incidentally in 
what could be termed the nonperson- 
al aspects.” Yet they point out that 
“The main objective of the Amer- 
ican labor force statistics is to pro- 
vide a meaningful measure of unem- 
ployment.” And virtually all their 
discussion of the use of working- 
force statistics as an aid to public 
policy decisions centers around the 
problems of unemployment and “un- 
derdevelopment.” 

By not dealing with “nonpersonal” 
factors such as unionism, price in- 
flexibility and resource immobility, 
the authors sidestep the basic issues 
which are most relevant to policy de- 
cisions aimed at “solving” the prob- 
lems of unemployment and “under- 
development.” In writing of “under- 
employment in the overpopulated and 
economically underdeveloped non- 
European countries,” they fail to de- 
fine rigorously or meaningfully the 
terms 


‘ 


“underemployment.” “over- 
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populated” and “underdeveloped.” 
Certainly a rigorous definition of 
such concepts should precede any 
“economic programming.” 

In their discussion of the influence 
of the Depression of the 1930s upon 
working-force analysis, the authors 
comment: “The revival of interest in 
working force analysis necessarily 
had to wait until it was socially 
recognized that an essentially laissez 
faire economic policy would not auto- 
matically produce socially desired re- 
sults.” Also: “Within the course of 
less than two years, the shortcomings 
of the prevailing economic theory as 
a basis for sound social policy be- 
came apparent.” 

They have failed to distinguish be- 
tween the notions of a “breakdown” 
of laissez-faire as the result of the 
unstemmed growth of agricultural, 
business, governmental and labor 
monopolies (which, it might be noted. 
can be attributed directly to the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to perform its pro- 
per functions under a laissez-faire 
system, particularly those of enforc- 
ing competition and providing a 
stable monetary system) and, on the 
other hand, of Jaissez-faire’s failure 
to function in a socially desirable 
way because of its inherent nature. 
They appear to adopt the latter view 
and thus fall heir to the common 
error of today. It is not the /aissez- 
faire system which has failed; the 
breakdown (which is real enough) 
lies in the departures of our economy 
from that system. 

In discussing the role of the work- 
er in an industrial society, the au- 
thors overstate the notion that the 
worker works for someone else, the 
employer, who, in their view, exer- 
cises vast “control” over the means 
of production. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the worker works for 
himself. The authors have failed to 


grasp adequately the fact that the 
employer is merely an intermediary 
within the market, and that the mar- 
ket mechanism is a form of social or 
economic organization for the pur- 
pose of securing mutual gain through 
voluntary cooperation. 

In discussing the free labor con- 
tract as a characteristic of the mod- 
ern working force in a free society, 
they write: “The formal written con- 
tract entered into today between an 
employer and a labor union repre- 
sents such free contract.” This is in- 
deed a free contract as contrastea 
with labor conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
But the authors have again missed 
the point, in that union-employer con- 
tracts represent a marked departure 
from a free society and, indeed, are 
really the obverse of individual free- 
dom of contract—which is, or ought 
to be, the real issue. 

It should be noted that economists 
will be dismayed by the authors’ fail- 
ure to distinguish between a move- 
ment along a demand (or supply) 
curve and a shifting of the curve. On 
the other hand, there is an excellent 
discussion of the effects of techno- 
logical innovation on labor skill levels 
which should be read by those who 
bemoan the alleged loss of skills 
suffered by workers under the indus- 
trial system. 

The authors do very well in their 
statistical description of the working 
force, a description which is both 
comprehensive and interesting. The 
Appendix contains detailed informa- 
tion about the procedures used by the 
United States Bureau of the Census 
and a variety of information about 
working-force statistics in the United 
States as well as several other coun- 
tries. On the whole, the book is 
strong where statistics are concerned, 
but much less so on policy questions 
and economic analysis. 
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SHIPLEY 


OR A THEATRICAL production to 

be not merely a hit but a memor- 
able evening, four elements must be 
present. 

The story itself must challenge 
the attention, must entangle the 
audience’s emotions in its conflict, 
and—whether through realism or sat- 
ire—lead one’s thought back to life 
outside the theater. The writing must 
be sufficiently deft, both in dra- 
maturgic structure and in the fash- 
ioning of dialogue, to give body to 
the characters and carry them 
through their story. The production 
—which, of course, has many facets, 
from the actors’ performance to 
music, sets and props—must be 
smooth and apt. Finally, the tone of 
the play must be established: some- 
thing above and beyond the story— 
however farcical or fantastic or 
seemingly drab or poignantly tragic 
—that somehow says Yes! to life. 

Without the first three elements, a 
play is likely to fail. Without the 
fourth, it has little chance of revival. 

Three plays by new playwrights, 
which have opened on Broadway in 
quick succession, invite considera- 
tion from this point of view. Two— 
Flight inte Egypt, by George Tabori, 
and The Grass Harp, by Truman 
Capote—are dramatizations of the 
authors’ books; the third is One 
Bright Day, by Sigmund Miller. 

Flight Into Egypt’ presents a 
touching and timely story, that of 


1. Flight into Egypt. By George Tabori. Directed 
by Elia Kazan. Presented by Irene Mayer Selz- 
nick. At the Music Box. 

2. The Grass Harp. By Truman Capote. Presented 
by Saint-Subber. At the Martin Beck Theater. 

3. One Bright Day. By Sigmund Miller. Presented 
by Howard Lindsay and Russei Crouse. At the 
Royale Theater. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. ‘Shipley 


Four Elements 


Of Good Theater 


refugees stranded and victimized in 
a strange land, on the way to what 
they dream of as security in the 
United States. It has been provided 
with an adequate production, in- 
cluding a superbly disreputable hotel 
in Cairo, and excellent performances, 
especially by Paul Lukas and Gusti 
Huber as the refugee couple. In the 
other two respects, however, the 
play fails. The characters have no 
depth; they act like puppets, giving 
trite responses in familiar situations. 
The dialogue is distressingly banal. 

The tone of the play is its greatest 
disappointment. A story of refugees 
bearing up under all sorts of hard- 
ship and deliberate villainy should 
arouse in us both indignation and ex- 
hilaration, an affirmation of the value 
of life’s struggle. But Flight Into 
Egypt inflicts such deep-dyed villains 
and such a heavy burden of woe 
upon the good refugees that the spirit, 
instead of flowing in sympathy, re- 
bels. Too heated emotions on stage 
leave the audience cold. 

The Grass Harp’ is also effectively 
produced, and is set in an amusing 
tree-top home. Its story contrasts 
two sisters, one dominant and schem- 
ing, the other upright but meek. The 
mood is a pleasant, genial one. The 
play is, however, cluttered with ex- 
traneous episodes which often strain 
one’s credulity and are taken out of 
melodrama’s oldest hat. 

The Grass Harp’s chief fault lies in 
its dramaturgy. There is just no dra- 
matic tension. It is as though a 
friendly individual were spinning out 
a story. His engaging personality 
pervades it, so we don’t cut him short 


or turn away; but we know just what 
is coming long before it arrives, and 
after a while we fervently wish it 
would end. Stagecraft, which the 
author of The Grass Harp lacks, can 
be learned. In spite of its lack, the 
affirmative spirit, the love of people 
and of life is glowing in the play. 
We recognize that, though the meek 
may not yet inherit the earth, their 
presence on earth gives it value. 
One Bright Day’ has as its theme 
the basic problem of integrity. A 
manufacturer of patent pills discov- 
ers that, in certain cases, they are 
dangerous to take. The pills are lying 
on countless shelves in medicine 
chests throughout the country. To 
make the danger public may ruin the 
manufacturer and the factory town; 
to withhold it may cost uncounted 
lives. This dilemma has, of course, 
been compared with that in Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People, with its dis- 
covery that the resort baths are 
polluted. Ibsen’s play, however, em- 
phasizes the community reaction 
when its income is threatened; One 
Bright Day turns rather upon the 
manufacturer’s inner struggle. 
Howard Lindsay makes the latter 
thoroughly natural, and the rest of 
the cast, especially Glenn Anders, 
help give the production power. 
There are unnecessary complications 
in the form of business and amatory 
intrigues, but interest centers on the 
decision that has to be made. And 
the spirit holds high, as the manu- 
facturer, aware of the personal con- 
sequences, flings his défi to fortune. 
There is an affirmation here, a tone 
of unsentimental decency (one finds 
it almost strange to use this word of 
the current theater!) that helps to 
make One Bright Day the most re- 
warding play of the late season. 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St. N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


More Readers Praise 
‘Lattimore and the IPR’ 


Congratulations on publishing Professor Rich- 
ard L. Walker’s excellent survey of the Mc- 
Carran hearings on Lattimore and the IPR 
{THe New Leaver, March 31]. It’s nice, for a 
change, to have this kind of question treated 
in a thorough, careful and sober way, without 
indignation or heroics. One can actually learn 
something from the Professor’s documentation. 
And, even more remarkable in a commentator 
pro or con on, the Lattimore business, he draws 
no conclusions he cannot back up from the 
evidence. 

Please send me 10 more copies—50c enclosed. 
New York City DwicHt MAcDONALD 


I have had many reasons for admiring THE 
New LEApER over the years, but I have never 
read, either in THE New LEApDER or any other 
magazine, anything to quite equal the special 
section on “Lattimore and the IPR.” 

Professor Walker’s scholarship, research, re- 
straint are almost beyond superlatives. It 
would have been so easy for him to cross the 
line from fact into fiction or to extrapolate 
from the facts he found larger and wider 
charges than he makes. The absence of in- 
vective not only greatly added to the value of 
the section, but, more important, attested to 
the unique method applied. Invective is so 
frequently used where fact and solid research 
are difficult to come by. 

Knowing the perennial financial problem of 
THe New Leaner, I am enclosing a contribu- 
tion with the wish that it could be more. 

New York City Leo CHERNE 
Executive Secretary, 
Research Institute of America 


Rev. McIntire Protests 
Attacks in ‘New Leader’ 


We both deplore and deny your recent 
charges [THe New Leaper, February 4 and 
March 10] against the International Council 
of Christian Churches and the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches, Dr. Harvey Springer 
and myself. 

Never has the ACCC or the ICCC made 
“attempts to pin the Communist label” on the 
National Council of Churches, much less 
“frenzied” ones. We have named certain pro- 
Communist leaders in the World Council of 
Churches and NCC. In your opposition to 
Communism, you have gone further in this 
respect than we have. In the same issue in 
which you defend the WCC as “the leading 
world Protestant organization,” you attack one 
of their main spokesmen, Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, as the “Red Dean of Germany” and 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


“a fellow-travelling churchman [who] _pro- 
motes Moscow’s campaign to undermine the 
West.” Niemoeller is a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Executive Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, and his 
trip to Russia, according to the official news 
agency of the WCC, Ecumenical Press Service, 
was in the interest of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Niemoeller toured New Zealand in 1941 
for the WCC. When the committee which spon- 
sored him there learned his views, it turned 
around and sponsored my journey a little later. 
We also documented the pro-Communism of 
T. C. Chao of China, a former president of the 
WCC, and the activity of Professor Hromadka 
of Czechoslovakia, a member of the Central 
Committee with Niemoeller, in his address to 
the Helsinki “Peace Rally” of July 23, 1951, 
which was sponsored by the Communists. 

As a point of fact, the WCC is not Protes- 
tant as you state; it includes the Greek Cath- 
olic Churches, as does the NCC. The ICCC 
is Protestant and only Protestant! Also, I was 
president of the ACCC from 1941 to 1943 (I 
am not now president) and was elected presi- 
dent of the ICCC in 1948 (term expires 1952). 

As to my charge of “fronts for world 
socialism,” we have offered the statement of 
the Executive Committee of the WCC at Beiv- 
res, France, February 1, 1951, in a pastoral 
letter sent to all their churches, in which they 
endorsed the socialist thesis, as folows: “ ‘From 
each according to his ability, to each according 
to his need,’ has its roots in the teachings of 
Jesus.” Moreover, the 1948 Amsterdam pro- 
nouncement on “The Church and Disorder of 
Society” said: “Capitalism puts the emphasis 
upon freedom and promises that justice will 
follow as a by-product of free enterprise. That, 
too, is an ideology which has proved false.” 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, then editor of 
the liberal Christian Century, said this WCC 
pronouncement was “overloaded with Com.- 
munist sympathy.” 

The reference to “notorious and _ near-blas- 
phemous unbelievers” is to modernist preachers 
on top levels, including Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, a president of the WCC, who has 
called the God of the Old Testament a “dirty 
bully” (Preaching-in a Revolutionary Age, p. 
79); and Dr. George A. Buttrick, former pre- 
sident of the Federal Council of Churches, who 
said, “Your God is my devil” (Christian Fact 
and Modern Doubt, p. 174), referring to the 
God of the Old Testament. 

All historic Protestant creeds teach that man 
is lost in sin and that before he can become 
a child of God he must be redeemed. The uni- 
versal fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man is a Unitarian universalism not taught by 
Jesus Christ. He said of the religious leaders 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject ef 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THE NEw 
Leaver has published a 
ground-breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “‘un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important spe- 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 10e 
10 copies 
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of His day, “Ye are of your father the devil.” 
“If God were your Father, ye would love me: 
for I proceeded forth and came from God” 
(John 8:44, 42). Our churches are standing 
on solid and truly Christian ground in this 
position. 

I am interested and pleased to see the dis- 
tinction you make between the liberal case on 
the Vatican issue and what you called “narrow- 
minded theological fundamentalism.” The his- 
toric Protestant position has not opposed the 
Roman Catholic Church primarily because of 
its political or undemocratic activity, but on 
religious grounds. Luther, Knox and Calvin 
led the Reformation on religious grounds. Our 
churches stand in the identical position. They 
are opposed to the use of public tax funds to 
teach children that Mary is the “mother of 
God” and “the queen of the U.S.A.,” and 
that the mass is a sacrament. 

For you to oppose us on this ground places 
you in the position of attacking another reli- 
gion, being basically anti-Protestant, and at- 
tempting to discredit us by the class-struggle 
technique of lynching by label. Why not recog- 
nize religious divergence in a spirit of toler- 
ance and non-discrimination, of which you 
boast? To oppose a Vatican Ambassador for 
religious reasons is not bigotry! And Dr. 
Springer is no “fascist,” but a Baptist preacher, 
pastor of a large Baptist church in Colorado, 
which left the Northern Baptist Convention, as 
have hundreds of others during the past 25 
years, because of modernism. These churches 
refuse to be in a Convention which maintains 
ministers and missionaries who deny the fun- 
damental doctrines of the historic Christian 
religion. 

To call Baptists who take the position which 


Baptists have always taken a “lunatic fringe” 
and “enemies of democracy” can hardly be con- 
sidered factual or scholarly. The 43 Protestant 
denominations maintaining constituent mem- 
bership in the International Council of Chris- 
tian Churches include Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed, Lutheran 
and others. These are not a “lunatic fringe,” 
but churches standing in the historic Protes- 
tant position. 
New York City Cart McInTIRE 
President, 
International Council of Christian Churches 


The Reverend McIntire has not refuted our 
main contention: that he, the American Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches and the International 
Council of Christian Churches represent an ex- 
treme right-wing brand of intolerant funda- 
mentalist Protestantism. By invoking Scripture 
to justify his opposition to Brotherhood Week, 
he merely underlines his devotion to the letter, 
as contrasted with the spirit, of Christianity; 
it is significant that most leading Protestant 
clergymen today find the concept of racial and 
religous brotherhood in no way incompatible 
with a “solid and truly Christian” position. 

The quotations cited by Dr. McIntire do not 
substantiate his characterization of the World 
Council of Churches—an organization which in- 
cludes many conservative Protestant leaders 
throughout the world—as a socialist “front.” 
The notion that the social inequality and un- 
bridled materialism of capitalism are contrary 
to the teachings of Christ is one that many 
Christian spokesmen have long expounded. In- 
deed, in view of Pope Pius XII’s recent attacks 
on the capitalist ideology, one might equally 
well brand the Catholic 
front. 

The pro-Communist Chinese churchman, T. 
C. Chao, to whom Dr. Mclntire refers, with- 
drew from the World Council of Churches after 
violently denouncing it as an instrument of 
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Western policy in the cold war. Professor 
Hromadka was elected to his present position 
at the last congress of the World Council in 
Amsterdam in 1948, when Czechoslovakia had 
just been seized by the Communists and it 
still seemed advisable to attempt to maintain 
links with religious elements in that country; 
in any event, he is only one of 90 members 
of the Central Committee and hence scarcely 
in a position to influence policy. We agree in 
deploring the fact that Pastor Niemoeller is a 
member of the Executive Committee. However, 
Niemoeller’s and fellow- 
traveling activities are of comparatively recent 
date; he owes his high position in the World 
Council to his anti-Nazi activities before and 
during World War II, which made him a hero 
to Protestants throughout the world. 

As for the Reverend Springer, his record as 
a fascist sympathizer and hatemonger is so 
blatant that it is astonishing to find Dr. 
McIntire coming to his defense. Springer has 


current neutralist 


lent the use of his Baptist Tabernacle in Engle- 
wood, Colo. to Gerald L. K. Smith, whom he 
has described as a “great nationalist leader.” 
He upheld the Nazi seditionists (George Syl- 
vester Viereck, Gerald Winrod, et al.) during 
World War II as “persecuted Christians.” In 
addition, he has declared that America entered 
the war “for the sake of the Jews,” and he has 
described the Catholic Church as a “scarlet 
woman” and “mother of harlots.” (All this in- 
formation and more will be found in the Janu- 
ary 15, 1949 bulletin of the Friends of Democ- 
racy.) 

Finally, we continue to regard the fanning 
of antagonism against the Catholic Church on 
purely theological grounds as divisive and rep- 
rehensible. It is no more defensible than the 
action of Catholics in some countries in per- 
secuting Protestants as “heretics” from the 
“True Church,” and the preaching of anti- 
Semitism on the ground that Jews do not 
accept Jesus Christ.—Eb. 
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on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an_ important 
new weapon. had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
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nism on other fronts, and cow into submission countless 
people who are at last growing restive under the Com- 
munist yoke. 

Consider, for example, the probable effect upon the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. The Kremlin is having 
its hands full trying to stem a rising tide of defections to 
the fr_c world. But if the UN repatriates the anti-Com- 
munist POWs, what man will be foolhardy enough to 
attempt to desert to us when there is the possibility that 
he, too, may eventually be “repatriated”? Further: Since 
the UN will have proved by its return of the POWs that 
its resistance to Communism is fickle, and subject to 
expedient twists and turns, why should the millions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain continue to court reprisal by 
working for ideals so easily compromised? In Asia espec- 
ially, our betrayal of the POWs will be regarded as new 
—perhaps final—proof of the perfidy of a “Western im- 
perialism” for which human sacrifice, particularly the 
sacrifice of Asian lives, means nothing. In short, the seem- 
ingly small matter of a few thousand POWs can mush- 
room into a problem affecting the morale, as well as 
the morality, of the entire free world. Is it assuming too 
much to suggest that the Kremlin is probably banking 
upon this very result? Without doubt, it would use the 
return of the POWs to drive home a gory lesson to all 
would-be defectors that anti-Communism does not pay. 
Thus would we help Soviet imperialism strengthen its 
hold over 800,000,000 slave subjects. 

3. Finally, there is our fundamental moral position. 
Until now, we have repeatedly asserted that Communism 
thrives on the Big Lie. But on the POW issue we seem 
about to reverse ourselves completely. A “compromise” 
here must be predicated upon the assumption that we 
accept the Communists’ word that they will not maltreat 
the anti-Communist prisoners. This, in turn, would be 
tantamount to saying that the Communists are honest, 
and that in terming them dishonest as we have we were 
wrong. It would be saying to the world that the Commu- 
nists are humane, and that in proclaiming them inhumané 
we were wrong. But if the Communists can be taken at 
their word, and if they are humane, why are we fighting 
them in Korea? Why are we spending billions of dollars 
and untold quantities of manpower and resources organ- 
izing the world against them? What prevents us from 
sitting down with these honorable and humane people 
and resolving amicably all other issues? 

Once we have sacrificed upon the altar of “compro- 
mise” our morality, along with 20,000 lives, there can 
be no answer to the questions posed above or to any of 
the larger questions that will logically follow them. There 
can no longer be, that is to say, any real justification 





for continuing our crusade for a better world—its ideals 
will have been suborned, its spirit killed, its adherents 
disillusioned, its future aborted. 

In “small” issues loom the outlines of bigger ones. 
Let our leaders beware lest, in betraying the POWs, they 
betray the whole cause of freedom. 


Moscow Trade Bait 


THE JUST-CONCLUDED International Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow typified the Soviet art of political sleight- 
of-hand at its most devious. Every effort was made to 
avoid giving the impression of official Russian inspira- 
tion. Pravda and Izvestia delicately refrained from any 
editorial comment when the delegates convened, and it 
was even allowed as how the choice of Moscow as con- 
ference site was pure coincidence. The purpose of the con- 
ference, announced the chairman of the initiating com- 
mittee, was simply to expand East-West trade as a means 
of “liquidating poverty”; and, he added primly, “point- 
less and useless disputes on the relative merits of econom- 
ic and social systems” would be strictly taboo. 

In reality, of course, the Moscow conference was every 
bit as much an instrument of Soviet foreign policy as the 
Communist armies fighting in Korea. To some extent, it 
represented a sign that the Western blockade on trade 
with the Soviet bloc was taking effect and that the Krem- 
lin was attempting to break through it. Primarily, how- 
ever, it was a political and not an economic maneuver. 
By exploiting latent Western European resentment against 
the U.S.-sponsored trade embargo and dangling the pros- 
pect of fat profits before Western businessmen, Moscow 
hoped to split the democratic front against Communist 
military and political aggression. 

Although the conference has barely ended, it is already 
apparent that its authors have achieved their purpose at 
least in part. The various foreign businessmen who at- 
tended are reported to have concluded trade deals with 
the U.S.S.R., Communist China and Eastern Europe 
amounting to $200,000,000. Even more important, the 
entire question of East-West trade is being raised with 
new urgency throughout Western Europe, with all the 
potential for friction within the Atlantic alliance which 
that implies. Viewed in conjunction with the new Soviet 
bid for German unity, the Moscow conference is further 
evidence that the Kremlin’s strategy in undermining 
Western defense has temporarily shifted from threats and 
bluster to blandishments and political finesse. 


Blunder on Tunisia 


Is THE SECURITY COUNCIL trying to convince colonial 
peoples striving for self-government that their only re- 
course is anti-Western violence? For the Council’s refusal 
to discuss the Tunisian complaint will inevitably rever- 


berate throughout the whole of Asia. The Council’s hand- 
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washing operation recalls the fate of the League of Na- 
tions, when it failed to prevent Mussolini’s strangulation 
of Ethiopia. 

United States abstention on the issue was, as Mrs. 
Roosevelt indicated, in conflict with our tradition. The 
State Department wanted to avoid embarrassing France, 
“one of the mainstays of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization.” But, in the end, the State Department will 
serve neither the best interests of France nor of the At- 
lantic democracies. Western Europe cannot continue to 
live without the raw materials, the markets and the good 
will of awakened Asia. 

It is to the United States that France owes her re- 
habilitation as a leading power. The State Department 
might well think less of saving France’s “face” and more 
of urging a revision of her colonial policy. Must guerrilla 
warfare become a permanent feature of the relations be- 
tween West and East? The French are now talking of 
the drain of the war in Indo-China, and of a possible 
deal with the Communists. Must Tunisia become a second 
Indo-China before the French reconsider? 

The West needs the economic cooperation and military 
support of the peoples of Africa and Asia. The only pos- 
sible way to obtain these today is on the basis of equality 
and self-government. By its short-sighted decision, the 
Council is squandering the moral resources and en- 
dangering the material defenses of the free world in its 
struggle against Soviet totalitarianism. 


Maclver at Seventy 


On Aprit 17, Robert M. Maclver celebrated his sev- 
entieth birthday. We know that we speak for liberals 
everywhere when we salute this great scholar, social phil- 
osopher and sage counselor of those who work to 
strengthen and extend our democracy. 

For a quarter-century until his recent retirement from 
teaching, Professor Maclver instructed and delighted 
students at Columbia University with his quiet wisdom, 
his delicately probing mind and his subtle sense of 
humor. Always vitally concerned with the leading politi- 
cal problems of our day—totalitarianism and democracy, 
peace and war, minorities and majorities—he has in 
recent years applied his learning and analytical talent to 
a host of “practical” problems facing liberals. He has set 
forth a broad strategy for the reduction of group preju- 
dice and discrimination. He has recently served as New 
York City chairman of Americans for Democratic Action. 
Right now, he is engaged in a thorough study of 
academic freedom. And, of course, he has given liberals 
the benefit of his views on many questions through his 
articles and reviews in THE NEW LEADER. 

Five years ago, we greeted Robert Maclver on his 
sixty-fifth birthday. We greet him now, again, on his 
seventieth, and hope to continue this pleasant custom for 
many, many years. 
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JUNE 19 through JUNE 22, 1952 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 





Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 
concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 
Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in C Major, "The Emperor,” Op. 76 No. 3 . ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ . HAYDN 
Quartet in F . : ‘ . j i ; . : RAVEL 
Quintet for Piano end Strings, Op. 44 ‘ ‘ r . SCHUMANN 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59 No. 3 cepa te «4 1 . BEETHOVEN 
Octet in F Major, Op. 166. oom ® SCHUBERT 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, ‘JUNE 21, 

Quartet No. 14 in E-flat Major . : ~ «+  « MOZART 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. - .. | ce . ii 
SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 
Concerto Grosso in A Minor, Op. 6 No.4. ‘ ‘ ‘ . HANDEL 
Violin Concerto in D Major . so lee oo I 
JASCHA BRODSKY, Soloist 
Symphony No. 29 in A Major, K-201.  . .« «© «© «© «© «© + . MOZART 
Concerto Grosso for Strings and Piano. , ; ‘ . BLOCH 
SUNDAY FORENOON, JUNE 22 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10... ‘ ‘ : ; . DEBUSSY 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 114, "The Trout” a ee SCHUBERT 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT «¢ 7 EAST I5TH STREET... NEW YORK 3, N. Y. . . . Algonquin 5-7333 




















